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Editorial 





KEEP RECORDS TO SAVE 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. 


Shock will come to many nursery- 
men to learn that they may not be 
wholly free from the imposition of 
social security and unemployment 
compensation taxes because of the 
exemption of agricultural labor in 
the federal law. So long as the nurs- 
ery handled stock of its own produc- 
tion and so long as employees ac- 
tually worked on the nursery farm 
premises, it was generally believed 
that all employees were exempt under 
the definition of agricultural labor 
under section 1426 (h), subdivision 
1, reading: “On a farm, in the em- 
ploy of any person, in connection 
with cultivating the soil, or in con- 
nection with raising or harvesting 
any agricultural or horticultural com- 
modity.” This belief seemed further 
substantiated by subdivision 2, read- 
ing: “In the employ of the owner 
or tenant or other operator of a 
farm, in connection with the opera- 
tion, management, conservation, im- 
provement or maintenance of such 
farm and its tools and equipment.” 
Subdivision 4 seemed to make it 
more conclusive, reading: “In han- 
dling, planting, drying, packing, 
packaging, processing, freezing, grad- 
ing, storing or delivery to storage or 
to market or to a carrier for trans- 
portation to market, any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity, but only 
if such service is performed as an 
incident to ordinary farming oper- 
atings.” 

While efforts were made by rep- 
resentatives of the trade at Wash- 
ington to obtain a satisfactory def- 
inition of what is “incidental” to the 
ordinary farming operations of nurs- 
erymen, and the matter was discussed 
at length with administrative author- 
ities, no binding opinion was ob- 
tained. But the widespread trade 
opinion was that all the employees 
were covered who actually worked 
in premises on the farm, not in of- 
fices or storage buildings away from 
it. 

Just lately a special investigator of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
rendered reports holding a prominent 
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southern nurseryman liable ‘for social 
security and unemployment taxes for 
several years back, on employees 
such as stenographers, timekeepers, 
shipping clerks, truck drivers and 
even yardmen. The liability is se- 
rious in this instance because the 
taxes will amount to several thousand 
dollars, while the penalties and in 
terest in addition are equivalent to 
sixty per cent of the taxes. 

Fortunately, in most years the 
nurseryman had prepared daily pay 
roll sheets showing the type of work 
done by each employee. But those 
records had not been prepared in 
1936 and 1937, and in consequence 
the special investigator listed all the 
employees as taxable. 

In the case mentioned, the nurs- 
eryman’s attorney has prepared pro 
tests, and the assessment will be ar 
gued before the local internal revenue 
agent and probably placed before the 
commissioner of internal revenue for 
a decision. Possibly it will need to 
be carried to the board of appeals 
or farther in order to settle just what 
are “incidental” operations on a farm. 

The outcome of the case is impor- 
tant, but the present situation is suf 
ficient to be a warning to nursery 
men to keep pay roll records on their 
employees, not only as to time and 
wages, but also as to type of work 
done. To be satisfied that a blanket 
exemption prevails and to neglect the 
maintenance of records in proper and 
careful form is to risk the possibility 
of an expensive penalty later. 





SPRING BUSINESS. 


The return of cool, damp weather 
over a large part of the country has 
prolonged the spring selling season 
longer than looked likely last month 
when unseasonably high tempera- 
tures and dry weather prevailed for 
a time. In the sections where stock 
is still moving, the prediction of a 
record spring season is in prospect. 
In those sections of the south where 
shipping is over, sales totals are quite 
satisfactory; even where they did not 
reach the high level of a year ago, 
they have gone beyond the expecta- 
tions that were held after this coun- 
try entered the war. 

The handicap is not lack of public 
buying, but rather a shortage of labor 


to take care of orders, particularly 
in the case of firms doing a landscape 
business. 

Early reports are few, hov.. ver, 
because most nurserymen in the 
northern part of the country are still 
busy, either with a large volume of 
orders or in the effort to handle busi 
ness with an inadequate supply of 
help. 


BIGGER INCOMES. 

That the public will have ample 
means to buy available nursery stock 
is indicated by the increases in the 
estimates by government economists 
as to how much money Americans 
are going to have in their pockets for 
spending this year. The prophets in 
the Office of Price Administration 
are placing their figures higher than 
they did a year ago. They now see 
consumer income in the 1942 calen- 
dar year reaching at least $111,000,- 
000,000 and possibly as high as 
$119,000,000,000. Their March esti- 
mate was $103,500,000,000. The re- 
vised estimates put the probable in- 
crease over last year’s figure at 
$18,400,000,000 to $26,400,000,000. 

The number of single or family 
consumers with incomes between 
$2,000 and $5,000 is expected to jump 
from last year’s 11,700,000 to around 
14,100,000 this year, and total in- 
come of this group of people is ex- 
pected to advance from about $34,- 
000,000,000 last year to an estimated 
$41,600,000,000 this year. It is in 
this range that a large percentage of 
the people with “fixed” incomes are 
found. 

In the income group making 
$5,000 and more a considerable in- 
crease is also seen, predictions being 
that the number will rise from the 
1941 figure of 2,100,000 to 2,900,000 
this year, with the income received 
advancing from $27,500,000,000 last 
year to about $39,600,000,000 this 
year. 





The botanical or scientific 
names of plants in this maga- 
zine conform to the recently 
issued second edition of “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names.” 
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Announcements of exhibits, or representatives to be in attendance at the 
convention of the American Association of Nurserymen, Kansas City, July 
21 to 24, will help you book more and better orders for the season ahead. 
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Nursery Operation in Wartime 


Government restrictions imposed in 
the past few weeks, coupled with the 
shortage of labor which has already 
made itself felt, are giving nursery- 
men plenty of concern about next 
year’s business, regardless of the fact 
that spring sales generally reached 
quite satisfactory totals. This is ex- 
pressed in letters from readers, some 
asking information on the particular 
application of government orders and 
others expressing a general desire for 
advice on how to plan ahead. Some 
suggestions are already available, from 
leading nurserymen who have been 
giving thought to their problems, and 
it is hoped that others will express 
themselves for the general good of the 
industry. For, in these times, only by 
the pooling of helpful information 
and suggestions can the nurserymen 
maintain their proper place in war- 
time and be ready to meet the condi- 
tions at the conclusion of hostilities. 

One reader's statement is typical of 
the concern that faces most of the 
trade; he writes: “Next year is com- 
ing up with a big question mark with 
us. We don't know what to do, and 
we don’t know what to expect; so we 
shall just have to wait and see. We 
are losing a lot of men, and labor is 
going to be a big question. But re- 
gardless of our business, we must win 
this war. So we are not trying to hold 
our men back when they can get bet- 
ter jobs or can help their country.” 

On the Atlantic coast the war 
conditions were brought home most 
acutely in the past season. Landscape 
contractors were asked to rent or sell 
their trucks, tractors and other power 
equipment for use on government 
projects. The shortage of able-bodied 
men made landscape operations diff- 
cult, and wholesale growers of nurs- 
ery stock made concessions to buyers 
who would dig and carry away ever- 
greens and larger trees. 

Now the rationing of gasoline has 
hit that section of the country, and 
the problem of tires will become of in- 
creasing importance as those on nurs- 
ery trucks show more wear. Even if 
gasoline rationing is not extended to 
other sections of the country, the 
problem of labor and transportation 
will assume greater importance. The 


What Will Next Year Bring? 


Office of Defense Transportation has 
already issued an order requiring local 
carriers to curtail the mileage of all 
delivery trucks having rubber tires 
twenty-five per cent after June 1. 
Definition of the term “local carriers” 
remains yet to be clarified, but the 
trend indicates the intent of the gov- 
ernment to impose On everyone a 
share in saving rubber. Every thought- 
ful nurseryman is doing what he can 
in that direction already, as a matter 
of self-preservation. If he can find a 
way to combine with others in his 
locality to pool deliveries or otherwise 
to save mileage on his trucks, he 
should do so in his own self-interest. 

While the term “business as usual” 
has long since gone out the window 
and been forgotten, there are still 
many men, women and children who 
cannot serve in the armed forces or 
allied services and cannot perform 
work in munitions factories. It is for 
them to maintain a share of the nor- 
mal services of the country, for the 
benefit of the civilian population, de- 
fense workers, soldiers and sailors 
alike, not to speak of the preservation 
of such services for their best contri- 
butions to the country’s welfare upon 
the cessation of hostilities. Nursery- 
men obviously have a place in this 
work, not just for the maintenance 
of morale through garden planting, 
but for maintaining food supplies, 
providing stock for camouflage of mili- 
tary and civilian projects and employ- 
ing in other ways their intensive hor- 
ticultural and agricultural experience. 

While wartime problems are press- 
ing, it is to be recognized that public 
demand for nursery stock has been 
strong this spring. Even the curtail- 
ment of home building will not shut 
off a large part of it. The government 
is already appealing to the public to 
restrict their vacations, either by auto- 
mobile or railroad. Unquestionably, 
home recreation will be in order, and 
the stimulus of the victory garden 
program will encourage a large part 
of the population to engage in gar- 
dening. The experience of the earlier 
World war and of the European 
peoples indicates that interest in gar- 
dening will be maintained, rather 
than diminished. 


In the view of the foregoing con- 
siderations, how will the nurserymen 
plan for the season to come? No 
broad answer will serve, as nurseries 
are of diverse types. It will be neces- 
sary for each nurseryman to consider 
his own resources, the market avail- 
able to him, his means of marketing, 
his probable labor supply and other 
factors that will shape his production 
or his sales the coming year. 

It is already obvious that large 
landscape jobs, except for government 
projects or those allied with govern- 
ment operations, will not be available. 
There may be, and probably will be, 
camouflage jobs on industrial sites. 

There may be possibility for land- 
scape firms to sell their services in lay- 
ing out or supervising government 
projects, just as some landscape archi- 
tects have been doing. Smaller land- 
scape firms, doing a restricted local 
business, may find advisory and main- 
tenance services a means of interim 
livelihood. It would be well if this 
were so in localities where victory 
garden programs are ambitious, in 
order that waste may be avoided 
through lack of proper system and 
supervision. 

The local retail nurseryman who 
apprehends that the gasoline or tire 
rationing or shortage will cut sales 
at the nursery or hamper deliveries 
should study possible modifications of 
his sales program in order to move his 
stock in the quantities he will be able 
to supply. Perhaps his answer is a 
store or sales outlet in the heart of 
his town or city, such as ‘a number 
of firms have undertaken this spring. 
He will need to advertise in his local 
newspapers or circularize by mail, and 
he should study similar advertising in 
his locality in preparation. 

Those firms already doing some 
mail-order business will emphasize 
that portion of it. Maybe that is the 
answer for other retail firms as well; 
in that event they must realize that 
lighter grades of stock will be re- 
quired than for landscape jobs. They 
must establish a system for getting 
orders and, just as important, for fill- 
ing and delivering them properly and 
promptly. 

Unquestionably local stores will be 
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seeking additional lines to stock in 
place of those products which may no 
longer be manufactured. Magazine 
advertisements in national magazines 
show an extended list of items han- 
dled by the chain stations formerly 
devoted to tires. Some gas stations 
are taking on additional lines, not in- 
frequently balled and burlapped nurs- 
ery stock. The big mail-order houses 
furnish another example. Maybe you 
will find the solution of your problem 
is to turn over selling to an established 
retail organization for the war period. 

While retail nurserymen can more 
readily adjust themselves to changed 
conditions in their localities, the 
wholesale growers find themselves in 
a quandary, because their sales field is 
so broad and some of their markets are 
so distant that a program is less easily 
laid out. Such wholesale growers 
should consult their customers, at 
least their important steady buyers, 
so that their attitude toward this 
problem may be learned. The manner 
in which these retail customers expect 
to do business next season, the type 
of material they will be able to handle 
and how they gauge buying prospects 
in their localities will, if a broad 
“enough survey is obtained, guide the 
wholesale growers in their produc- 
tion problems. 

The growers of this type are con- 
versant with agricultural operations; 
some operate grain farms or orchards. 
Some may turn more of their acres 
into farmlands. Instead of growing 
cover crops to be turned under, they 
may produce soybeans for industry, 
or what not. 

Whatever is planned, we should 
bear in mind that the demand for 
smaller, lighter grades of nursery 
stock will continue, probably to the 
extent that the labor shortage permits 
its production. But growers should 
not plant more than they can care for, 
in order to produce finished stock up 
to grade and standard. Let your pro- 
duction be in proportion to the force 
which you will have available, and let 
your sales program be in the size 
which your prospective sales force 
can handle. It will be a mistake to 
gamble on production in these uncer- 
tain times. It will be a greater mis- 
take to give way to the “war jitters” 
and let fear or neglect undermine the 
business you have built up. Nursery 
stock will be produced and sold in 


quantity in wartime; foresighted plan- , 


ning will show the procedure and the 
proportions. 
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Orders from Washington 


PRICE CEILINGS. 


As reported in the preceding issue, 
the general maximum price regula- 
tion, which places a retail price ceil- 
ing on many articles beginning May 
18, does not affect agricultural prod- 
ucts, including flowers and plants. 
But it does include among the “cost- 
of-living” commodities a few items 
among the supplies which some nurs- 
erymen handle. Those listed in the 
press release of the Office of Price 
Administration include hay forks, 
garden and lawn rakes, dirt shovels, 
single-bit axes, claw hammers, hand 
saws, bulk and packaged fertilizers, 
bulk and packaged vegetable seeds 
and insecticides. 

The sale of mixed fertilizers, super- 
phosphate and potash was forbidden, 
by an order issued February 27, at 
retail prices above those at which 
sales were made between February 
16 and 20. The restriction covers 
fertilizer sales down to a minimum 
of 250 pounds. 

Those who handle garden supplies 
at retail must take three steps to get 
ready for the May 18 effective date 
of the regulation in all retail stores: 

(1) Assemble and preserve imme- 
diately all your records regarding all 
prices charged for goods in March. 
In addition, begin preparing your 
statement of highest base-period 
prices for each item sold, so that it 
will be completed by July 1, 1942. 

(2) Check prices of all goods in 
your store to be sure that they are no 
higher than the highest prices 
charged in March, 1942. This job 
must be completed by May 18, after 
which time you cannot exceed these 
maximum prices. 

(3) Arrange to post or mark and 
identify as “ceiling price” or “our 
ceiling” your maximum prices. on all 
“cost-of-living” commodities speci- 
fied in appendix a of the regulation. 
This must be finished by May 18. 
In addition, a list of these items and 
their ceiling prices must be filed with 
the war price and rationing board in 
your area by June 1, 1942. 


“KEEP’EM FLYING!” 


——t ane 


PERMITS USE OF COTTON. 


Order M-107, which assigns a 
preference rating of A-2 to purchase 
orders by bag manufacturers for cot- 
ton fabrics suitable for “agricultural 
bags,” has been amended to include 
a few additional commodities for 
which such agricultural bags may be 
used, among them nursery stock. 

Cotton picking sacks and sheets 
are brought within the definition of 
agricultural bags, so that osnaburg 
may be used as a substitute for 
burlap. 





STEEL ITEMS STOPPED. 


Among more than 400 common 
civilian products which cannot be 
manufactured from iron and steel 
ninety days after May 2, 1942, 
are a number of interest to nurs 
erymen and landscape contractors. 
Manufacturers have fifteen days from 
May 5 to deliver or accept delivery 
of iron or steel to be used in the 
manufacture of any of these prod- 
ucts. Processing and assembly may 
be done in the succeeding period. 
But no person may deliver or accept 
delivery of any item which he knows 
or has reason to know was fabricated, 
assembled or delivered in violation 
of the order. 


Out of the 400 items here are the 
few closest to this field: Baskets; 
containers for lawn seeds; fences; 
flower boxes, pot holders and vases; 
flower, grass and hedge shears; lawn 
sprinklers; outdoor fireplace parts; 
plant and flower supports. 





BUILDING THIS YEAR. 


The order of the War Production 
Board prohibiting certain types of 
building, though often popularly in- 
terpreted as meaning a decline in 
construction activity this year, actu- 
ally will not prevent a new building 
record in 1942. The total value of 
all new construction will reach about 
$12,000,000,000 this year, according 
to government economists, or over 
$500,000,000 more that last year. 
While military construction will ac- 
count for much of the increase, the 
volume of public war housing is ex- 
pected to be more than double that 
of last year. 
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WHO’S WHO 
AMONG 
CONVENTION 
PLANNERS 














Harold Crawford. 


(Member of the general arrange- 
ments committee for the convention 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen at Kansas City, July 21 to 
24.) 


Harold Crawford was born at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kan., in 1907, where he 
attended grade and high school. He 
took his B. S. degree in horticulture 
and landscape gardening at Kansas 
State College, at Manhattan, in 1930. 

His horticultural bent comes from 
both sides of his family. His maternal 
grandfather, Henry Kern, was a 
pioneer horticulturist in the Kansas 
City area, having been in charge of 
Kansas agricultural exhibits at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. The Blair broth- 
ers, also pioneer nurserymen in east- 
ern Kansas, were great-uncles. His 
own father worked with Blair Bros. 
and later with the Kansas City Nurs- 
eries. 

When queried as to his noted 
teachers, he mentioned Dick White, 
our own executive secretary, who 
tried to teach him plant pathology 
at Kansas State College. 

Mr. Crawford became associated 
with the Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, 
Kan., upon his graduation in 1930. 
In 1932 he married a classmate, Anne 
Kerr. They have three children, 
RoseAnne, 8 years old, noted for her 
long blonde curls; Dorothy, 6, with 





personality plus, and Harold Franklin, 
known as Hal, 4 months old, a bounc- 
ing, brown-eyed huskie. 

Mr. Crawford is a deacon in the 
Congregational church and a mem- 
ber of the Lions’ Club of Ottawa. 

Unique among wholesale nursery- 
men, he keeps his home place looking 
like something. 

Mrs. Crawford, who will be one 
of the hostesses at the convention 
next summer, taught home economics 
at Humboldt, Kan., before her mar- 
riage. Besides her home and church 
activities, she is an active Girl Scout 
and P. T. A. worker—a girl who gets 
things done in a quiet way all her 
own. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Edwin J. Stark, president of the 
A. A. N., was in Kansas City re- 
cently, conferring with members of 
the local arrangements committee 
concerning the forthcoming conven- 
tion. Plans are maturing rapidly. 
The latest definite one, announced 
jubilantly, is that Tom Collins, news- 
paper columnist and noted after- 
dinner speaker, has been secured as 
speaker for the banquet. 
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The planting of the 27-acre park 
around the overpass and the junction 
of two federal highways south of 
Ottawa, Kan., has been completed 
and accepted by the highway de- 
partment. Cook Gardens, Ottawa, 
did the work under contract for the 
state highway department. The area 
is heavily planted to shrubs, shade 
trees and evergreens and, with a few 
more months for growth, will make 
an impressive southern entrance to 
the city. The layout includes a safety 
turnout and two picnic areas. 

Stanley McLane, in charge of the 
landscape and nursery department of 
the J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., is a frequent contributor to the 
garden department of the Kansas 
City Star. Mr. McLane is a recog- 
nized authority on planting problems, 
particularly those peculiar to the 
Kansas City area. 

Frank Pflumm, proprietor of the 
Shawnee Nursery, Shawnee, Kan., re- 
ports a big increase in his business 
this spring. He has purchased addi- 
tional land, which will give him a 
greater frontage on highway 50. 

Scott Wilmore, of the W. W. Wil- 
more Nurseries, Denver, Colo., re- 

{Concluded on page 8.]} 
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ANOTHER PLANT SURVEY. 


Last year the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen conducted a sur- 
vey of plant materials commercially 
available in the United States, con- 
cerning which Maj. R. P. Brecken- 
ridge, of the engineer board of the 
United States Army, said, “This 
pamphlet has been of great value in 
connection with protective conceal- 
ment activities during the past year.” 
He has asked that the organization 
again lend its cooperation and assist- 
ance in compiling similar information 
this year, adding, “The patriotic 
assistance of the association will con- 
stitute a great contribution to the war 
effort.” 

Members of the association will be 
sent sheets on which to list the ma- 
terials in their nurseries which are 
likely to be available for camouflage 
use in the autumn of 1942. 


Major Breckenridge has suggested 
that it would be advisable .for all 
those making returns to forward 
copies to near-by district engineers’ 
offices of the army, so that detailed 
data will be available to them on 
supplies and sources. 

From information available it is 
likely that the permanent protective 
concealment planting program of 
military as well as selected civilian 
sites may get under way in the near 
future. Members are, therefore, 
asked to fill out the sheets and re- 
turn a copy to the executive secre- 
tary at Washington, D. C., as 
promptly as possible after receipt of 
the forms. 

The special A. A. N. committee 
on camouflage consists of William 
Flemer, Jr., chairman; Clarence O. 
Siebenthaler, Chet G. Marshall and 
Henry B. Chase. 








SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 

{Concluded from page 7.]} 
ports two snowstorms in his section 
early in May. The snow was wet and 
melted fast, but between unfavorable 
planting weather and difficult labor 
conditions he has operated under 
handicaps all spring. In spite of these 
troubles he has booked a large vol- 
ume of business. 

In contrast to the above report, 
William A. Weber, Kirkwood, Mo., 
said that high winds the first two days 
of May dried out the soil badly so 
that rain was needed. Business is 
good with him. One reason for in- 
creased sales of nursery stock may be 
that bans on other merchandise have 
turned people’s thoughts to beauti- 
fying their grounds. 

Reports indicate an excellent clean- 
up of roses in Texas this spring and 
on the Pacific coast as well. As there 
were a small supply and a brisk de- 
mand, some growers report a sellout 
much earlier than usual. 


GARDENING AS HOBBY. 


Gardening as a hobby is given a 
concise but emphatic description in 
a recent press release issued by the 
“New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. Here it is, in the words of Dr. 
R. C. Allen, of Cornell University: 
HOBBY THAT HAS EVERYTHING. 


Flower gardening is one hobby which 
is not affected by priorities. It does not 
compete with any of the essentials of the 
war effort, yet it gives exercise, fresh air, 
sunshine, rest, relief from strain, artistic 
expression, inspiration, education and spir- 
itual uplift. No other hobby may be so 
inexpensive; the whole family or the whole 
community can participate. 

It helps make possible other forms of 
recreation, such as lawn areas for tennis 
or croquet, outdoor fireplaces for picnic 
suppers, swings and sand boxes for the 
children or a simple shady nook where 
one can just rest. 

People who think they have no time 
to garden are just the ones who need it 
most. Perhaps they have no place but a 
narrow backyard shaded by high buildings 
and enclosed by ugly fences; yet this is 
just the spot that needs a garden. Even 
in an apartment one can have at least a 
few well grown potted plants. Homes in 
which plants will not live are no more 
healthy for human beings. 

To be a hobbyist, a person does not 
have to grow prize lilies, tulips and roses, 
or to compete in contests, or walk off with 
blue ribbons. 

Those who are interested in beautifying 
the home grounds have nothing to stop 
them. Now is the time! 


ERECTING a greenhouse and 
salesroom on highway 4 on the route 
to Paterson, James J. Quartier, Somer- 
ville, N. J., has started the Somerville 
Nurseries. 








AD DRAWS CUSTOMERS. 


This season, more than ever, nurs- 
erymen want to draw the buyers to 
the nurseries for a cash-and-carry 
business, because of the handicap of 
labor shortage in most places. So they 
will be interested in the advertise- 
ment on this page, which Alex Tus- 
chinsky found effective when it ran 
in the Indianapolis News recently. 

The advertisement reproduces the 
roadside marker of the Hillside Land- 
scape Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which 
is placed at neighboring road inter- 
sections to guide motorists to the lo- 
cation. Also reproduced in sketch 
form is the garden shop. Mr. Tus- 
chinsky has traveled the country over, 
visiting nurseries that operate road- 
side stands and garden shops. Doing 
a high type of business of that char- 
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acter, he has developed it quite suc- 
cessfully. 





MORRIS ARBORETUM TOURS. 


Lecture tours at the Morris Ar- 
boretum, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., this spring and summer started 
with that on “The Rock Wall,” by 
Archie Thornton, May 9. The others, 
according to dates, are as follows: 


May 30, “Eastern Asiatics in Eastern 
American Gardens,” by J. M. Fogg, Jr. 

June 6, “Establishment and Care of 
Lawns,” by Walter Lapp. 

September 26, “Poisonous Plants of 
Farm and Garden,” by D. Walter Steck- 
beck. 

October 10, “Man and Nut Trees,” by 
J. Russell Smith. 





LOUISIANA MEETING. 


During the annual convention of 
the Louisiana State Horticultural As- 
sociation, to be held at the Roosevelt 
hotel, New Orleans, May 24 to 27, 
there will be held a noon luncheon 
May 26 for members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen and other 
nurseryman guests. It will be fol- 
lowed by a nurserymen’s school and 
clinic in the afternoon, led by Paul 
Abele, New Orleans. The other ses- 
sions of the convention will be for 
general business or florists’ activities. 





ON THE CALENDAR. 


[Association secretaries are invited to 
supply dates and places of coming meetings 
as soon as they are set.] 

June 15 and 16, Alabama Nurserymen’s 
and Florists’ Association, Huntsville. 

July 9 to 11, West Virginia Nursery- 
men's Association. 

July 21 to 24, American Association of 
Nurserymen, annual convention, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 29 and 30, Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

August 5, Wisconsin Nurserymen’s As 
sociation, Holton & Hunkel Co., Brown 
Deer. 

August 12 and 13, Southern Nursery’ 
men’s Association, annual meeting. 

August 18 to 20, National Association 
of Gardeners, Lord Baltimore hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 

September 1, Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen's Association, Pittsburgh. 

September 15, Nebraska Nurserymen’s 
Association, Harrison Nursery Co., York. 

September 24 to 26, California Associa: 
tion of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Sac 
ramento. 

December 8 and 9, 1942, Minnesota 
State Nurserymen’s Association, Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

January 5 to 7, 1943, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 12 to 14, Illinois State Nurs 
erymen’s Association, La Salle hotel, 
Chicago. 

January 21 and 22, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Deshler Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, following short course at Ohio 
State University, January 18 to 20. 
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Sell Perennials for Florists’ Forcing 


During recent years new introduc- 
tions in Shasta daisies have been made, 
among them the English novelty, Es- 
ther Read, which received wide adver- 
tisement, and the California hybrids 
originated by Diener. Esther Read has 
a perfect double white flower and is 
grown in England as a pot plant and 
cut flower. My observations here in 
the field are somewhat disappointing; 
the flowers are excellent, but the stems, 
although sturdy, do not reach the ex- 
pected length, and the growth of the 
whole plant is not vigorous compared 
with old-time Shastas. Perhaps the 
climate or the soil has something to do 
with it. Nevertheless, I am under the 
impression that it is a good novelty 
and that it will do much better in a 
cold greenhouse when forced in late 
winter or early spring than outdoors. 
If this proves correct, a splendid plant 
and cut flower will be gained for the 
florists’ trade. I grew a few seedlings 
of Diener’s doubles and enjoyed great- 
ly picking out the best of all the varia- 
tions obtained. I found some almost 
double, showing the center somewhat; 
semidoubles with large petals, and the 
greatest part frilled and fluffy, but all 
with fine stems. Grown in frames 
or in a greenhouse, they should give a 
valuable addition to the flower market. 
The old variety, White Swan, which I 
grew under sashes and which does not 
compare with the new ones as to flower 
and stem, must be mentioned on ac- 
count of the abundance of flowers pro- 
duced. Esther Read and selected 
hybrids of the Diener strain have to be 
propagated by divisions or cuttings to 
increase true stock. I have a picture 
before me of Diener’s hybrid Marconi, 
which should be a first-class double 
Shasta, worth forcing, and may prove 
a better producer and grower than 
others in the greenhouse on account of 
its California origin. I notice that 
stock of Marconi is offered in trade 
papers. 


Daphne cneorum is grown more and 
more in quantities by special nurseries. 
Correct storing is important, and these 
Specialists have it down to perfection; 
therefore, losses will be avoided. Balled 
and burlapped plants heeled in, in peat 
moss, in a greenhouse will bring splen- 
did results. If potted plants are de- 


By Paul Swoboda 


War has not curtailed florists’ 
sales—the past five months have 
set a record—but has created a 
demand for forcing stock, to re- 
place seeds and bulbs formerly 
imported and to add to available 
domestic production. So nursery- 
men who apprehend an overpro- 
duction of specimen trees and 
shrubs for landscape planting 
will find it profitable to put more 
effort on the propagation of 
perennial plants suitable for sale 
to florists for forcing. Many 
more than the old standard varie- 
ties are recommended for that 
purpose by a nurseryman who 
knows perennials and their pos- 


sibilities thoroughly. 
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sired, plants with the smallest balls are 
to be selected, in order not to disturb 
them when potting and also to omit the 
use of too large pots in comparison 
with the spread of the plant. 

The forcing of delphiniums is well 
known; therefore, I shall not go into 
this matter. I prefer ground benches 
in the greenhouses. Belladonna and 
bellamosum are mostly used. Hybrids 
I prefer to mark in the field when 
blooming (as to graceful stems, well 
set blooms, shades and outstanding 
bees), to cut off the flower stalks at the 
same time and not to let them bloom 
again in the fall. I cannot see why the 
Chinese delphiniums, the blue and 
white varieties, are not forced more; 
both flower freely, and the blue is a 
most brilliant and intensive color. 

There is always a large demand for 
the old-fashioned bleeding _ heart, 
Dicentra spectabilis, for the garden and 
for sales over the counter. It has not 
much value as a flowering pot plant, 
although it forces well. The plants 
need some space on the greenhouse 
bench, but as they are among the best 
known perennials and extremely deco- 
rative, a certain quantity always sells, 


and blooming plants in the store help 
book orders for outdoor plantings. It 
grows exceedingly well in sun porches, 
in a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees, 
and could be offered as a house plant, 
when started, with the suggestion to 
plant it later in the garden. Propaga- 
tion is done by dividing in the fall and 
replanting the divisions, by planting 
eyes in the spring and by cuttings 
taken from laid-up plants in the house 
during the late winter and early spring. 

The leopard’s-banes, doronicums, 
with large, yellow, daisylike flowers on 
stiff stems, are among the best peren- 
nial cut flowers. Of all the varieties 
listed, I used with preference for this 
purpose D. platagineum excelsum. 
Years ago the variety Harpers Crew 
was recommended as the best for cut- 
ting; I do not see it listed any more. 
D. magnificum and D. cordifolium are 
also good. D. clusi, a dwarfer grower, 
should be adapted for pots. In frames 
under sashes doronicums bring a fine 
crop, and so do plants in the green- 
house. Small divisions in 2/2 and 3- 
inch pots, potted in late fall and car- 
ried over in a cold house, flowered pro- 
fusely, nearly every shoot, in March, 
without having any special attention 
paid to them. They came true from 
seeds, but I was disappointed that there 
were sO many mixtures among them. 
Dividing true stock right after flower- 
ing or in late fall, as mentioned before, 
is the best method of propagating. Cut- 
tings taken in the winter from plants 
in the greenhouse did well. 

Such small divisions, made in fall 
and potted in the cold house, proved 
successful with all the epimediums, 
with their graceful sprays like lily of 
the valley, in white, yellow, lilac and 
rose, and their dainty foliage. They 
flowered abundantly. Small pots of 
these would make dainty planting ma- 
terial for jardiniéres and other arrange- 
ments, the foliage alone being attrac- 
tive long after the blooms are gone. 
There is no more beautiful ground 
cover for the outdoors in shade and 
half shade than this perennial, and it 
deserves much more appreciation. 

Euphorbia polychroma is an ideal 
pot plant. The large flower heads of an 
odd yellow-green color on stems about 
eight inches high cover the pots, and 
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the mass of blooms will attract the at- 
tention of customers. Seeds come true. 
Small plants bloom early in spring in 
the cold house. 

Hosta, or funkia, is well known and 
found widely in gardens around old 
farmhouses and in cemeteries. Funkia 
lancifolia, with green leaves; Funkia 
lancifolia undulata vitata, green and 
white, and Funkia undulata variegata, 
green with yellow, are the varieties 
used for forcing and potting and are 
handled in quantities in spring. 
Clumps dug up in the fall, cut up dur- 
ing winter and later potted up, will 
even grow under greenhouse benches 
as long as there is enough light, making 
splendid material for jardiniéres and 
other foliage plant arrangements. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, with its bril- 
liant double scarlet flowers on good 
stems, and its companion, G. Lady 
Stratheden, with golden-yellow blooms, 
are fine for the greenhouse. Both va- 
rieties are not hardy in our climate; 
losses occur in the field, and of potted 
plants in the frames. Many new, per- 
fectly hardy varieties have been intro- 
duced during recent years, like Dally 
North, Princess Juliana, Red Wings, 
Rijnstroom, etc., which probably are 
. all worth trying out in the greenhouse, 
though the well formed double scarlet 
blooms of the old Mrs. Bradshaw are 
hard to beat in the greenhouse. My 
favorite, Geum Fire Opal, perfectly 
hardy, produces an abundance of 
flowers in 3-inch pots in March, pot- 
ted-up divisions; without much atten- 
tion, nearly every shoot blooms. The 
large blooms are on fine stems and of 
a bright scarlet overlaid with an 
orange sheen. Mrs. Bradshaw and 
Lady Stratheden come easily and true 
from seeds, but named varieties have 
to be propagated by the vegetative 
method 


Many magazines have published 
articles about Helleborus niger, the 
Christmas rose, and how to grow 
this interesting plant successfully 
in the garden. The beauty of the 
white flower with prominent yellow 
stamens, its out-of-season blooming 
period in winter and the name cre- 
ate a considerable demand in the 
retail trade. Although helleborus 
has taken a prominent place as a 
pot plant and as a cut flower in 
Europe for many years, here it is 
hardly used in the florists’ trade. It 
was customary on the other side to 
heel in good clumps in the fall in 
a cold house. They will bloom just 
as well outdoors or in frames, as 


frost does not harm them, but it 
is better to protect the delicate 
hardy blooms and prevent spoiling 
them. From seeds sown in August 
or later it will take four or five years 
before the plants are strong enough 
to carry a number of flowers. The 
plants do best when left alone, and 
older plants produce handsomely. 
We figured three to four years from 
planted divisions before the plants 
were ready for propagation; that 
means dividing. This and the strong 
retail demand, plus the fact that they 
do not grow satisfactorily in all loca- 
tions, are the reasons that the flow- 
ers are not seen in the shops. A 
mixture of old rotted sod with peat 
and leaf mold and sand and good 
drainage are necessary. In our cli- 
mate the summer is the time when 
the plants start to suffer, even under 
high shade, where the air can pass 
through. Mulching with old rotted 
cow manure proves beneficial. Hel- 
leborus likes fertilizer within reason 
and especially needs cool footing. 

I was disappointed in European 
seeds to find Helleborus orientalis 
mixed among the seedlings. H. ori- 
entalis, the Lenten rose, odd and in- 
teresting for the garden, has not the 
cut bloom value of the original Helleb- 
orus niger and its hybrids. The 
flowering period is not winter, but 
early spring, and the colors of the 
blooms include purple, green, white 
and chocolate-brown. For the florist, 
the white Helleborus niger with its 
hybrids is the more important. H. 





READER’S SUGGESTION. 


“It has recently occurred to 
me that many of the fine arti- 
cles in the American Nursery- 
man do not come to the atten- 
tion of employees who are most 
concerned with these problems. 

“We are now receiving three 
copies of the American Nurs- 
eryman, which go to our pres- 
ident, secretary and salesman, 
and I should like to enter sub- 
scriptions for three others. 

“I think it might be well for 
you to run the suggestion in 
your columns that at least some 
of the larger firms might well 
afford to take several subscrip- 
tions for their various heads of 
departments, so that they will 
be sure to read and benefit from 
the contents of your magazine.” 
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niger maxima, widely used in Europe, 
is, I believe, the same as H. altifolius 
listed in catalogues here. 

All the heucheras, alumroots, which 
are generally called coral-bells, are 
fine forcers and flower in small pots. 
Their graceful sprays with dainty 
bells, mostly in shades of red and 
pink, are good material for corsages 
and bouquets, and are something out 
of the ordinary. Every year new 
varieties are originated with larger 
bells and longer stems than the old 
ones, like sanguinea, sanguinea Splen- 
dens and gracillima. These come 
true from seeds, which germinate 
well sown in flats in the greenhouse 
in late winter. All the named va- 
rieties, like Pluie de Feu, La Perle, 
Sanglant, Titania, Rosamunde and 
others, are much better, but have to 
be propagated by cuttings. On cut- 
tings taken with a heel in early fall, 
roots form quickly; potted and car- 
ried over in a cold house, the plants 
by spring make fine stock, of which 
the greatest part will flower. Heu- 
cheras forced in frames under sashes 
do well. 

Flowering plants of hardy candy- 
tuft in 34%, 4 and 44-inch pots have 
been much appreciated the past few 
years for spring sales in stores. They 
are hardy, showy, covered with a 
mass of white flower heads and useful 
for single sales and all kinds of work 
in the shop. The best variety for 
pot plants is Iberis Little Gem, on 
account of its natural habit of form- 
ing round bushes. The other varie- 
ties, like Iberis sempervirens and 
Iberis Snowflake, are more spread- 
ing and therefore not so adaptable 
for pots. Iberis sempervirens comes 
true from seeds, which germinate 
easily. The other varieties, Little 
Gem and Snowflake, have to be 
propagated by cuttings, which root 
easily after their flowering season 
and all summer through, although I 
prefer fall cuttings. 

Iberis gibraltarica, not hardy, with 
attractive large lilac flower heads, 
grows easily from seeds. Even if 
the growth is somewhat straggly, 
pinching several times helps to prov 
duce a fine pot plant, which forces 
well, flowers in small pots and should 
“make a worthy addition in the shop. 

[To be continued. } 





THE annual rose festival at the 
Hillsdale Nurseries, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will be held May 31. 
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Plants for the Dry Wall 


Of fumariaceae, only corydalis is 
is of much importance in the planting 
of walls and not all of them are suit- 
able, in my estimation, to fill that role. 
C. lutea comes to mind first, and one 
could not find many better wall or- 
naments if one went through a dic- 
tionary. It makes no difference, so 
far as the gardener is concerned, 
whether the plant is annual, biennial 
or perennial, because once introduced 
into a wall it will likely be a perma- 
nent fixture there, springing up in 
many unoccupied crevices (and some 
occupied ones), much to the delight 
of the gardener. Its ferny leaves and 
yellow fumitory flowers, throughout 
most of the summer, are shown off 
to good advantage in a wall. Two 
native species, C. aurea and C. sem- 
pervirens, both more or less annuals, 
are also favorites with gardeners who 
know them. They, too, will maintain 
themselves, adding the charm of coryd- 
alis foliage and beauty of flower— 
yellow in C. aurea and rose with 
yellow tips in C. sempervirens. Asia 
contains a number of good species, 
though unfortunately few are readily 
available. Of the kinds noted in seed 
catalogues at hand, C. cheilanthifolia 
stands out as a desirable item for wall 
planting and for general plant sales. 
Its lovely foliage would sell the plant 
if it never bloomed, but it flowers 
here from April until fall, if it does 
not get too dry, bearing its half-inch- 
long, yellow flowers on gracefully 
curved stems. Like most corydalis 
(all mentioned here), it does well in 
sun or shade, though perhaps the 
latter is to be preferred in dry gar- 
dens. Its height of ten inches fits it 
for many positions in the garden. All 
the kinds are grown from seeds, 
which are often tardy in germination, 
and for that reason experienced 
propagators prefer to sow them in 
an outdoor frame in autumn. 

Thinking of elfin things like coryd- 
alis naturally brings another fairy, 
Papaver alpinum, to mind; not the 
P. alpinum of gardens, which has 
usually become contaminated by asso- 
ciating with coarser members of the 
genus, but those little charmers from 
high places in the mountains. These 
are not regular articles of commerce 


By C. W. Wood 


While the rock garden fad has 
waned, the many alpine plants 
it brought to gardeners’ notice 
hold continued interest. Those 
adapted to dry wall planting are 
described in this series of arti- 
cles, from trials by the author in 
northern Michigan and observa- 
tions elsewhere. 
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and so must be searched for. Because 
they are not easy to find, little will be 
said of them, though a few notes on 
culture, which experience has taught 
me, will be set down, with the hope 
that they may help others over the 
rough spots. The true alpine poppy 
is rather short-lived at best. I have, 
however, had plants remain with me 
five years or more, and that is as good 
as many more popular items. They 
need, first of all, a lean soil. One 
made up mostly of sand and gravel 
has given best results here in north 
Michigan. That and a high spot in 
wall or rockery, where they can dance 
in the wind and sunshine, is about all 
they need. 

Although linaceae yields only one 
genus for northern gardens (the only 
other genus in the group known to 
me, reinwardtia, is too tender for this 
section), it is especially blessed with 
good wall ornaments. All blue flaxes 
that I know are suited to our purpose. 
Although there are ten or more of 
them and all are desirable, the aver- 
age grower will not ordinarily need 
more than two—one of the dwarfs, 
which could be filled by Linum alpi- 
num as well as any, and one of the 
taller kinds. Of the latter, the com- 
mon flax of gardens, L. perenne, 
answers our requirements quite well, 
possessing airy grace of growth, a 
beautiful shade of blue and the de- 
sirable trait of most flaxes of being 
able to get along on almost nothing. 
It is rather large for some positions 
in the wall, but makes a beautiful 
picture planted on top, where it can 
drape over the side, spraying out its 
heavenly color throughout the sum- 
mer. L. narbonnense is even lovelier 
in color, though it sometimes suffers 
from cold this far north. Our own 


L. lewisi is quite similar to perenne, 
so far as garden use is concerned, 
except that it may get taller and even 
more floppy. Midway between L. 
perenne and L. alpinum, considering 
their stature, is L. austriacum, an 
especially good wall plant. Alpinum, 
of course, is about the best of the 
blue flaxes for wall planting, possess- 
ing the heavenly blue shade of pe- 
renne with a third or less of its 
height. Another blue, L. collinum, 
which I notice is available in seeds 
in this country, has the height of al- 
pinum, but its large flowers have 
more of a lilac cast, giving it a place 
in any flax planting. 

Although beautiful enough in their 
way, the yellow flaxes that are hardy 
enough for northern winters lack 
some of the grace of the blue ones. 
Even so, L. flavum is a beautiful or- 
nament when it opens up golden 
heads in early summer. Its height 
of ten to fifteen inches will indicate 
its positions in a wall. The only other 
yellow flax, L. capitatum, generally 
available here is quite near to the 
next preceding, differing mostly from 
it, as viewed from the gardener's 
standpoint, in having its flower heads 
more compact, thereby losing some 
of the grace of the other. 

But to me, the loveliest of all flaxes 
for wall culture is the southern 
European, L. salsoloides. Here we 
have a matlike growth of heatherlike 
leaves, from which spring fountains 
of graceful, more or less prostrate 
stems, bearing a multitude of pearly- 
white flax flowers. Give it a sunny 
crevice in the wall and it will “creep 
down over the stones or spill its treas- 
ure lavishly along the ledges.” It is 
a plant for a warm spot in full sun. 
All the flaxes are easily produced 
from seeds and easy to grow in light 
soil. 

If we were dealing with moist 
situations, it would be possible to 
find a number of good wall ornaments 
in ranunculaceae; as it stands, how- 
ever, the term dry wall restricts our 
choice to a small number of colum- 
bines, and a few western larkspurs 
when available. Aquilegias are not 
often thought of as wall plants, and 
few that I have tried do well or look 
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at home there. One exception that 
comes to mind is the Spaniard, A. 
pyrenaica, whose brilliant blue flow- 
ers nodding on 10-inch stems, over 
the usual lovely foliage of colum- 
bines, make a bright display in the 
wall. It is, happily, one of the more 
amenable members of the small clan, 
doing well in either full sun or part 
shade and standing the dry condi- 
tions of the wall in a pleasing way. 
Another Spaniard, A. discolor, also 
behaves well in the wall under the 
same conditions named for A. pyre- 
naica. The longer it is in my garden 
—it has been in the same sunny spot 
for years—the more I like its deep 
blue, white-centered flowers and its 
easy disposition. Its height of four 
or five inches also fits it admirably 
for the wall. For some unaccountable 
reason it seldom sets seeds here, 
which may be the reason for its rare- 
ness in this country. Evidently it 
does better that way in other sec- 
tions, for I notice two or three grow- 
ers in the northwest are offering 
plants. 

Two Japanese species, A. ecalca- 
rata and A. flabellata, also have done 
well under wall conditions here. The 
first is one of the most curious, yet 
attractive, columbines that I know, 
with lovely bronzy leaves, small for 
the size of the plant (ten inches 
tall), and curious mahogany flowers. 
It is always attractive, always thriv- 
ing and always wanted by my cus- 
tomers. A. flabellata thrives as well 
and is even more pleasing to the 
sight in its pure white flowers. 

You are well advised, if you are 
interested in wall plants, to try any 
of the small or medium small aquile- 
gias that you can get. Several others 
that I have grown, many of which 
are not generally available, have done 
well under wall culture. Even the 
tall ones, especially those of grace- 
ful habit, may also be used there. In 
fact, one of the best wall plantings 
that I have ever seen was made up 
largely of the Rocky mountain colum- 
bine, A. coerulea, pinks, sempervi- 
vums and small asters. 

Little need be said of the small 
western larkspurs, not because they 
are unworthy of notice, but rather 
because they are hard to find, and 
most growers seem to be too busy 
to search for a plant. Of the dozen 
or more kinds that I have grown, 
these three kinds at least are avail- 
able: Delphinium variegatum in a 
dwarf form which bears dark blue 


flowers, especially pure in color for 
a larkspur, on 8-inch stems; D. men- 
ziesi, pretty glossy foliage and a deep 
blue flower with a white bee, and 
one sold as a “new dwarf” Oregon 
species, which grows no taller than 
three or four inches and bears violet- 
blue flowers with white bees, over a 
tuft of pretty foliage, glossy and 
large for the size of the plant. 

Several correspondents have writ- 
ten me that they have had trouble 
keeping these western larkspurs for 
any length of time. If you have ex- 
perienced that trouble, you may find 
the solution in the following obser- 
vations. After entering their dormant 
stage, which begins soon after seeds 
are matured, they are used to very 
dry conditions, I am told, in their 
native homes. Consequently, if they 
are placed in situations that are 
watered frequently or in spots which 
are naturally retentive of moisture, 
the roots are apt to decay during the 
heat of summer. On the other hand, 
roots may be dug as soon as the plants 
lose their foliage and may then be 
stored perfectly dry until late fall or 
even for two or three years without 
apparent loss of vigor. A dry wall 
is, of course, an ideal situation for 
them, for the baking they get there 
in summer is just what they are used 
to in nature. 

Notwithstanding the fact that few 
St.-John’s-worts are seen in gardens, 
the genus contains a host of good 
garden plants, including not a few 
for the adornment of walls. Unfor- 
tunately, many are too tender for 
our northern winters, but after de- 
ducting all the tender ones, there is 
still a goodly number left to us. For 
instance, there are few plants, speak- 
ing from the wall gardener’s view- 
point,-that can surpass the brilliant 
performance of Hypericum reptans. 
The specific name, reptans, tells one 
to look for a creeping plant and that 
is what one finds, but it does not 
speak of the beauty of its blue-green 
leaves or of the crimson-tipped buds 
which open to large golden flowers 
with great tassels of stamens at the 
center, in July and August. Its creep- 
ing habit and its height of four or 
five inches fit it well for the wall, and 
its practice of blooming in summer 
merely adds to its value there or any 
other spot assigned it. Here it has 
to be given a situation shielded from 
cold winds, for, like many other 
Himalayan plants, it is not too hardy; 
we also have to watch out for it dur- 
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ing May frosts. Two or three hun- 
dred miles farther south it would 
probably not need these precautions. 
Another trailer, H. repens, is quite 
hardy here, if kept out of wintry 
winds, and its golden tassels from 
June into September are a crowning 
glory in a beautiful plant. 

The little shrubby H. coris from 
southern Europe is another brilliant 
example of St.-John’s-worts. Planted 
in crevices of a wall, its light yellow 
flowers of typical hypericum form 
make the early summer brighter 
there. Now that H. rhodopeum is 
available in this country, growers 
interested in wall plants will want 
to add it to their collections, not only 
because of its brilliant yellow display 
in early summer, but also for its pleas- 
ing silvery-gray leafage, which is or- 
namental throughout the open year. 
This is no more than a first step in 
the brilliant hypericums, but our 
space is exhausted, and so it will be 
necessary to leave the others of the 
score or more species available in this 
country to your imagination or trials. 

[To be continued. } 





CHANGE BEETLE DOSAGE. 


Further investigational work has 
shown that it is possible to kill all 
stages of the white-fringed beetle by 
methyl bromide fumigation under 
partial vacuum applied at a modified 
dosage or at a modified temperature 
under the dosage heretofore author- 
ized. This work has also shown the 
practicability of applying these treat- 
ments to soil masses up to sixteen 
inches in diameter, instead of the 
maximum 11-inch diameter required 
heretofore. The instructions in 
B. E. P. Q. 503, fourth revision, 
which became effective January 9, 
1942, are modified accordingly in 
supplement 1, effective May 6. 





A PETITION in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Horticulture, Inc., 
101 Park avenue, New York city, a 
landscaping firm. Three creditors’ 
claims amount to $1,600. 


THE 100 acres occupied by the 
Quality Nurseries; Allenwood, Pa., 
are included in the 8500-acre plot be- 
ing taken over by the government for 
the erection of the Pennsylvania Ord- 
nance Works. Forced out of business 
thus May 8, Ira H. Frontz, proprietor, 
states he will relocate in the neighbor- 
hood as soon as possible. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


{ KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 


LILACS. The best collection of choice 
varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


Young, thrifty 


plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 
standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








fl de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 





SHILOH, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 





ERICACEOUS PLANTS 

















TAXUS 


HEAVY SPECIMEN 


BULK’S NURSERIES 
Babylon, L.I., N. Y. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery 
Send us your Want List. 
c. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. York, N. Y. 














| Obituary 





Rosalie Hemming. 

A tragic accident saddened the 
family and friends of E. Sam Hem- 
ming, president of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association and treas- 
urer of the Eastern Shore Nurseries, 
Easton, Md. His youngest daughter, 
Rosalie, was thrown out of a car 
May 1 and died May 5. 


Mrs. L. B. Dean. 


Mrs. L. B. Dean, wife of the 
senior member and manager of the 
Arp Nursery Co., Tyler, Tex., died 
April 17, after having been confined 
to her bed for two months. Her son, 
L. A. Dean, is a member of the firm, 
and her daughter is the wife of 
Clark Kidd, also a member of the 
firm and president of the Texas As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 


Theodore Patrick Lawlor. 


Theodore Patrick Lawlor, former 
president of the Flushing National 
bank and founder of Flushing Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Flushing, N. Y., died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. R. W. Til- 
lotson, Flushing, May 2, at the age of 
64. Many years ago he succeeded his 
father as manager of Parsons Nurs- 
eries and in 1926 established his own 
business. Besides Mrs. Tillotson he is 
survived by another daughter, a son 
and a sister. 





COLORADO REVISIONS. 


F. Herbert Gates, Colorado state 
entomologist, has issued revisions of 
quarantine orders | and 3, the former 
pertaining to peach mosaic and re- 
stricting shipments from certain west- 
ern and southwestern states, and the 
latter pertaining to black stem rust 
and prohibiting the movement of 
barberry plants except those varieties 
so far tested and found immune, 
which are Berberis thunbergi, B. 
thunbergi atropurpurea, B. maximo- 
wiczi, B. minor, B. pluriflora and B. 
pluriflora erecta. 





NATIONAL PEONY SHOW. 


The national peony show will be 
held June 6 and 7 in the new munic- 
ipal auditorium at Topeka, Kan. The 
building has a main arena of 100x135 
feet and is equipped with a modern 
air-conditioning system. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 





Ready for delivery 





10 100 

Cedrus atlantica glauca.......... $4.00 $35.00 
Chamacyparis gracilis 

mana compacta ................ 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida alba plena...... 3.00 27.50 
Cornus florida rubra............. 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica pendula.......... 3.00 27.50 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii_.._..... 3.00 27.50 
Ilex opaca femi 3.00 27.50 
Ilex opaca Howardii........... -- 3.00 27.50 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 3.00 27.50 

ensis 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 3.00 27.50 
3.00 27.50 


Juniperus scopulorum glauca 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus squamata .............. 3.00 27.50 


wonpennnpntiammntinteioes 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus squamata Meyeri.... 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana Burkii. 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virginiana Canertii 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus virg. elegantissima 3.00 27.50 








sancti Alexandrina ........ 3.50 32.50 
Magnolia Halleana stellata. 3.50 32.50 
Magnolia Soulangeana 2 Fe 3.50 32.50 





HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 
Mountain View, New Jersey 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 












This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


BOXWOOD. 


In writing or speaking of boxwood 
it is well to make it clear just which 
type or kind is intended. The kind 
I wish to comment upon is known 
to the trade under the technical name 
of Buxus suffruticosa, but it is also 
known as dwarf box, colonial box, 
old English box, etc. Reference to 
“Standardized Plant Names” informs 
us there are nineteen varieties of 
Buxus sempervirens, of which Buxus 
suffruticosa is one. 

Prior to the imposition of quaran- 
tine 37, great quantities of boxwood 
were imported annually from Hol- 
land and England. Recognizing that 
when the imports stopped we should 
have to propagate and grow our own, 
I began to study the subject. A visit 
to the Arnold Aboretum, where I 
was permitted to examine the dried 
specimens from various sources in 
Europe, revealed the fact that there 
were endless forms of Buxus suffruti- 
cosa, some with very minute leaves 
and very dwarf habit, others with 
larger leaves and evidently freer- 
growing. 

Visiting old colonial gardens in 
Maryland and Virginia, I found there 
were many varying types; one could 
trace in some instances which particu- 
lar plantation the boxwood came 
from. Of course, the reason of all 
this is that boxwood is propagated 
vegetatively, by cuttings, and remains 
true to the type of the parent plant. 

In the past twenty years having 
had more or less to do with the rais- 
ing of many millions of plants and 
opportunity to watch the growth 
from the cutting onward, mostly on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, I 
offer the following observation as of 
possible interest: A good type of 
true dwarf box does not exceed two 
inches of growth per year. If it is not 
crowded, the width of the plant 
about equals the height without 
shearing. It does not like cultivation 
and so should be grown in beds 
rather than rows. It is very fibrous- 
rooted and a gross feeder. If prun- 
ing or shearing is desired, the best 
time to do it is early spring. Because 


of its fibrous root system, large plants 
can be readily moved with a ball, but 
extra care is needed when soil is very 
sandy. If plants are grown in full 
sun, the winter color is bronzy-green. 
Yellow color is caused by lack of 
fertility, soil too heavy or too wet. 
It is always at its best color in partial 
shade. It thrives well under trees 
if the trees are not too dense and 
surface-rooted. It does especially well 
under black locust and mimosa. 

The best general advice is to give it 
partial shade and constant moisture 
and, above all, to let it alone. 





CULLINAN APPOINTMENT. 


Appointment of Dr. Frank P. Cul- 
linan as assistant chief of the bureau 
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of plant industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was an- 
nounced May 1 by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard. 

Dr. Cullinan was born and reared 
on a farm near Geneva, N. Y. He 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1917, specializing in horticulture. He 
spent the next four years in teaching 
and research at Purdue University. 
From 1922 to 1931 he was in charge 
of pomological research at the Purdue 
University agricultural experiment 
station. He received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 
1931. 

Since 1931, Dr. Cullinan has been 
engaged in horticultural research for 
the bureau of plant industry, in 
charge of research on stone fruits up 
to last July and since in charge of all 
work with deciduous fruits. 

Robert M. Salter, chief of the bu- 
reau, commented that Dr. Cullinan 
has conducted a broad program of 
fundamental research that has helped 
fruit growers, particularly in the field 
of soil management, plant nutrition, 





Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens 





nurseries. 


By L. C. CHADWICK 


Third series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, just completed in the American Nurseryman. 


Companion volume to preceding booklets in series on 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Il. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 
Each book, 40c per copy—aAll 3 for $1.00 
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508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed is remittance of $_______for 


_____sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 
$1.00 per set. 
—______copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 


copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
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1000 
l-year field $27.50 
45.00 
Assorted field 32.50 
2\%-in., pot-grown 6.50 55.00 


2%-in., heavy pot plants... 8.00 


Honeysuckle 


(Lonicera japonica halliana) 
2-year field 
2\%-in., pot-grown 
Euonymus Coloratus 
1-year field 


2-year field 
3-year field 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


1268 Montgomery Ave. AN-42 
Narberth, Pa. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Red Barberry, 1-yr. 

Hemlock, transp., 2-yr., 4 to 6 ins. 
Transp., 3-yr., 6 to 9 ins 
Transp., 4-yr., 9 to 12 ins 

Pinus mugho, 3-yr. 

Biota orientalis, 2-yr. 


GRAFTS FROM POTS 


Abies, in variety 


Junipers, in variety. 
Magnolia, in variety 


Thuja, in variety 
Tsuga, in variety 


Complete list on request. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 
WAYNE. N. J. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. _—P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Representing 
A 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER Cc. LOVETT 
DELAWARE 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 





Write for catalogue. 











breeding and investigation on hardi- 
ness of stone fruits. 

In his new capacity Dr. Cullinan 
will assist in the administration of re- 
search throughout the bureau. Dr. 
M. A. McCall will continue to serve 
as an assistant chief of the bureau and 
head of the division of cereal crops 
and diseases, 





NEW HEAD AT GENEVA. 


Dr. A. J. Heinicke, head of the 
pomology department at Cornell Uni- 
versity, will become the eighth di- 
rector of the New York state agricul- 
tural experiment station, at Geneva, 
September 1. This is the date set 
by Dr. P. J. Parrott, present director, 
for his retirement. Dr. Parrott will 
have completed forty-five years of 
service with experiment stations, 
forty of which have been at Geneva. 
He was vice-director of the station 
for thirteen years and director for 
the past five. He also headed the 
entomology division there. 

The new director had farm ex- 
perience as a boy in Missouri and 
Illinois. He specialized in horticul- 
ture at the University of Missouri 
and received two degrees there and 
his Ph.D. at Cornell in-1917. When 
only 28 years of age, in 1921, he was 
chosen head of the pomology depart- 
ment, one of the youngest men ever 
to be appointed head of a department 
at Cornell. Dr. Heinicke will make 
his residence in Geneva. 





R. S. HOSMER RETIRES. 


Prof. Ralph S. Hosmer will retire 
June 30 after twenty-eight years of 
service as head of the forestry de- 
partment of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. Hosmer was one of the small 
group chosen by Gifford Pinchot, 
in 1898, during his first year as chief 


forester, to make up the then divi- | 


sion of forestry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, now the 
United States Forest Service. Grant- 
ed a furlough, he was graduated as 
a member of the first class at the 
Yale school of forestry. Beginning 
in 1904, he served as the first terri- 
torial forester of Hawaii over ten 
years. 

In 1914 he was appointed professor 


of forestry and head of the depart- 
ment of forestry at Cornell. 
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SALISBURY NURSERY 
East Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La bd Bars’ 
he etal an 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Teuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 


and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








DAPHNE CNEORUM 


7 to 9 ins., $4.00 10, $35.00 per 100. 
12 to 15 ins., 7.00 per 10, rg A ng 


Transplants from layers and divis: 
100 for $6.00, 200 for $10.00, 1000 for "48:00. 
Packing at cost. 


EDEN NURSERIES Eden, N. Y. 



































Diseases 


of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


LEAF SPOTS OF POPLARS. 


In many parts of the world poplars 
are attacked by leaf spots which in- 
directly injure the trees to a greater 
or less extent through their destruc- 
tive effects on leaves. A certain 
group of these spots have in common 
the fact that they are caused by fungi 
of the kind known as _ septoria. 
Throughout the world nine different 
species of septoria are known as leaf- 
spotting agents on poplars. In North 
America, two poplar leaf spots caused 
by two septorias are widespread and, 
on occasion, destructive. 

Since 1933 the two American leaf 
spots have been under investigation 
in the plant pathology department at 
Cornell University and are the sub- 
ject of a recent technical report by 
Dr. G. E. Thompson. Since there 
are no common names by which the 
two diseases can be distinguished, 
the discussion below makes use of 
technical designations derived from 
studies of the life histories of the 
parasites causing the spots. 

Mycosphaerella populorum spot is 
the commoner and more widely dis- 
tributed of the two leaf spots. It 
attacks a large number of species of 
poplar, the following being named 
particularly: Acuminata, angulata, an- 
gustifolia, balsamifera, berolinensis, 
canadensis eugenei, canadensis sero- 
tina, candicans, caudina, charkovien- 
sis, deltoides, fremonti, grandiden- 
tata, generosa, incrassata, kanjitali- 
ana, monilifera, maximowiczi, nigra 
gigantea, nigra plantierensis, nigra 
thevestina, occidentalis, petrowsky- 
ana, rasumowskyana, robusta, roeg- 
neriana, sargenti, simoni, simoni 
fastigiata, szechuanica, 
tremuloides and trichocarpa. In the 
inoculation experiments performed, 
only two species, Populus alba and 
P. epirotica, remained free of infec- 
tion. 

This leaf spot occurs only in North 
America. It ranges on native hosts 
from California across Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wisconsin to Vermont and 
southward to Arkansas, Texas, Ohio, 
New Jersey and Georgia. It is also 
present in Canada in ‘the provinces 


tacamahaca, . 


of Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, Que- 
bec and Saskatchewan. 

Although the size of the leaf spot 
varies on different poplar species, it 
is generally circular in shape, reddish 
to dark brown, and narrowly bor- 
dered with yellow. Its center becomes 
dry and whitish. Numerous spots, 
resulting from numerous infections, 
cause yellowing throughout the leaf 
and premature defoliation. On certain 
rare poplar species infection of the 
twigs can also occur. 

Hitherto, this leaf spot has been 
attributed to the attack of Septoria 
musiva. Developmental stages of this 
fungus observed in infected leaves 
artificially overwintered have shown 
that the septoria is only a seasonal 
form of the fungus and that in 
another form, that to which the name 
Mycosphaerella populorum is applied, 
the fungus produces a perfect spore 
form in the spring. This latter kind 
of spore begins to be discharged 
from fallen leaves about May 1 and 
may be more or less continually dis- 
charged until the last few days of 
August, thus providing new possibili- 
ties for infection throughout the 
season. These spores are capable of 
germinating at temperatures ranging 
from 37 degrees to 85 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. 

Mycosphaerella populicola spot, 
like the foregoing, is known only in 
North America. It is, however, much 
less widespread and common, having 
been reported only from New York, 
Michigan, Vermont, Nebraska and 
Idaho in the United States and from 
the Canadian provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. It at- 
tacks Populus tacamahaca, P. tricho- 
carpa and P. szechuanica. In the ex- 
perimental inoculation tests, P. can- 
dicans and P. deltoides, as well as all 
the other species mentioned under 
the first disease, remained free of in- 
fection. 

Characteristically, the spots are 
smaller than those of the first disease, 
tend more to be angular in shape and 
frequently coalesce to form large 
lesions occupying one-third to one- 
half of the leaf blade. The cause of 
this spot has been known as Septoria 
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populicola, but the technical studies 
have revealed a perfect form to 
which the name Mycosphaerella pop- 
ulicola is applied. 

The research report mentions no 
control measures. On the basis of 
our general knowledge of leaf-para- 
sitizing fungi we can, however, sug- 
gest that in case either of these dis- 
eases should promise to become de- 
structive summer sprays of Bordeaux 
mixture, dry wettable sulphurs and 
sulphur pastes would prove bene- 
ficial. The new information on life 
histories of the fungi emphasizes, 
too, the value of such sanitary meas- 
ures as the raking up and burning of 
infected fallen leaves and the spray- 
ing of the ground beneath trees with 
dinitrocresylate compounds. 





LOW-LIME BORDEAUX FOR 
PECAN NURSERY BLIGHT. 


In southeastern states, during ex- 
cessively rainy seasons, the pecan dis- 
ease known as nursery blight is a 
highly important limiting factor in 
the production of budded pecan 
trees. This disease attacks the leaves 
and is caused by a fungus known as 
Elsinoe Randii or, in one of its 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 
PERENNIAL GROWERS 


See our ads in December 1 and 15 
issues or consult or ask for our gen- 
eral catalogue. 
Southern Growers! 
We can ship at any time. 


WELLER NURSERIES C0., Inc. 











Holland, Mich. 
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ioa2 
We Offer— 
FOR SPRING 1942 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 
Westminster, Maryland 

















TREES 
Thousands of fine 


SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS— to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 








HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 





stages, as sphaceloma. It can attack 
both young and old leaves. At first 
it produces reddish spots visible on 
both leaf surfaces and about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter. As 
these spots age, they change to an 
ash-gray color on the upper side. 
When infection occurs late in the 
season, the spots are most numerous 
along the midribs and larger veins 
of the leaflets and may run together, 
appearing as a continuous lesion, or 
spot, along each side of a vein. 

By applying Bordeaux mixtures low 
in lime content, John R. Large and 
J. R. Cole were able to control this 
disease satisfactorily during the 
growing seasons of 1939 and 1940. 
The spray program they recommend 
is as follows: The first spray applica- 
tion should be made between April 5 
and April 15. The spray used for 
this first application should contain 
four pounds of copper sulphate and 
one pound of lime to 100 gallons of 
water, a 4-1-100 Bordeaux. There- 
after, at intervals of about one 
month, or so as to conclude the 
spraying on about July 10, three 
additional sprays should be applied. 
These additional sprays should be 
stronger than the first, containing six 
pounds of copper sulphate and two 
pounds of lime to 100 gallons of 
water, a 6-2-100 Bordeaux. 

Control of the nursery blight dis- 
ease resulted in increased vigor and 
growth of the pecan seedlings. Also, 
sprayed seedlings produced nearly 
four times as many successfully 
budded pecan trees as did seedlings 
left untreated. L. RB. F. 





JAP BEETLE REGULATION. 


The fumigation of packaged plants 
to free them from infestation by 
Japanese beetle has heretofore been 
authorized for treatment by fumiga- 
tion with methyl bromide at 67 and 
63 degrees Fahrenheit schedules. 
Further investigation has shown that 
boxed or wrapped plants can be fu- 
migated successfully with methyl 
bromide for this insect at all seven 
of the dosage and temperature sched- 
ules authorized for the treatment of 
balled and burlapped nursery stock. 
Instructions are accordingly revised 
to provide authorization for the use 
of any of these schedules for pack- 
aged plants by the fifth revision of 
supplement 1 of B. E. P. Q. 499. 
This was made effective April 23 
by the federal bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine. 


BA ,iaail 
LAWN SEED 





NURSERY SEEDS 


% Ib. Ib 

READY NOW: — 1941 crop 
SCOTCH PINE (PINUS SYL- 
VESTRIS) seed from North- 
ern Europe—t.o.b. 
destinations 

Order seeds of 1942 Spring 

ripening crops now —all 

New England grown: 
Acer rubrum, Northern only; 

ready the end of May 

um (dasycar- 


F. W. SCH UMACHER 
Horticulturist 


P.O.B. 131, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 
Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 
icals. 


E.C. MORAN MEDORA, WN. D. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“THE FOOD GARDEN.” 


For novices in vegetable gardening, 
Edna Blair has written and Laurence 
Blair has illustrated “The Food Gar- 
den,” a volume of 150 pages, 8'/2x10 
inches, just published by the Mac- 
millan Co., at $2. 

Brief directions are given in the 
text for growing a considerable num- 
ber of vegetables and fruits, and in- 
structive sketches on propagation, 
culture, disease and insect control, 
etc., add greatly to the book’s prac- 
tical value. 





“PICTURE GARDEN BOOK.” 


For the home gardener who likes 
to read at length about gardening 
experiences written in the personal 
style, “The Picture Garden Book,” 
by Richard Pratt, will have appeal. 
It has some additional attraction in 
the numerous illustrations from color 
photographs by Edward Steichen, 
some of which are quite good, while 
others are disappointing in their 
color tones and lack of contrast. Just 
published by Howell, Soskin, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., at $5, the book is ac- 
knowledged in the introduction to be 
a reproduction of text and pictures 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which equipped and supported the 
garden project where most of the pic- 
tures were made. 





GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. 


“Elementary Garden-Graphs”™ pro- 
vide the rudiments of instruction in 
gardening for boys and girls, in the 
form of pamphlets, written by Paul 
R. Young, supervisor of school gar- 
dening, Cleveland, O., and published 
by Garden Reviews, Inc., Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., publishers of the Garden 
Digest. Supplementing the simple 
text are line drawings to make gar- 
dening practices clear to children. An 
accompanying teacher's manual cov- 
ers the text in organizing and con- 
ducting a school garden program. 
The lessons are intended for stu- 
dents in the fifth and sixth grades, 
although beginners of other ages 
might use them. Not only may the 
lessons be used in school programs, 
but also in organizations or camp 
groups. They come at a time to play 





a useful part in the victory garden 
program. 





SOYBEANS IN INDUSTRY. 


“Soybeans, Gold from the Soil,” 
by Edward Jerome Dies, just pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., at $1.75, 
is a story of the soybean from the 
industrial point of view, rather than 
the agricultural. Relating the rise of 
this crop from one little known in this 
country to one of foremost impor- 
tance, the book is an interesting nar- 
rative. Primarily it deals with the 
industrial uses of soybean products. 
Little is told about its growing. The 
most useful portions of the book 
probably are the 10-page table of 
varieties of soybeans, indicating their 
origin and characteristics, and the 
bibliography of eighteen pages. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


The report of the bureau of en- 
tomology and plant quarantine of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, just published, pre- 
sents in 120 pages brief outlines of 
the diverse activities of the bureau, 
most of which affect or will benefit 
nurserymen in one part of the coun- 
try or another. 

“Some Analytical Studies of the 
Persian Lime,” by S. J. Lynch, bulle- 
tin 368 of the University of Flori- 
da agricultural experiment station, 
Gainesville, presents in twenty-four 
pages the results of tests and ob- 
servations on this fruit, which has 
been planted in increasing numbers 
in Florida in the past decade. 


A HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX is a gomatate 2 plnat food and 
so accurately —s t will grow 
supe in en sand or 
water. Use HYPONEX “tert quuniantion 
of seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). 
Cuttings (keeps them succulent until 


ready for transplanting). Transplanting 
(reduces shock and wilting), and for gen- 
eral feeding of flowers, vegetables, trees 
and lawns. Better and more vigorous root 
systems. Greater substance in stems, 
larger flowers. 

Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-Ib. camele “(makes 100 gals.), dollar 
credited on first order for 1 case for re- 
sale or 10-1b. drum for own use. 
Se eS and 

prices. Retail prices: I-oz., 10c; 
| ew 25e; 1-Ib., $1.00. Also sold in 10, 
25, SO and 100-1b. drums. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
315 West 29th Street New York 
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“Reducing Losses from Tree Dis- 
eases in Eastern Forests and Farm 
Woodlands,” farmers’ bulletin 1887 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, written by George H. 
Hepting, contains twenty pages of 
woodland management plans of par- 
ticular value to the forester and 
farmer in the east. 





FLORIDA GROUND COVERS. 


One of the serious problems of 
ornamental gardening in Florida and 
other parts of the lower south has 
been the treatment of those ground 
areas which are unsuited to devel- 
opment as lawns because of dense 
shade, competition of roots, steep 
slope or other reason, but which are 
unsightly if left uncovered. Help in 
meeting this problem appears in a 
60-page pamphlet, bulletin 364 of 
the University of Florida agricultural 
experiment station, Gainesville, en- 
titled “Ground Covers for Florida 
Gardens,” prepared by J. M. Cre- 
vasse, Jr., as his master’s thesis, from 
study carried out under the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs’ fellow- 
ship in horticulture. 

Aside from a few pages devoted 
to general discussion of the ground 
covers, their propagation and culture, 
the bulletin consists of individual 
treatment of the recommended spe- 
cies, including description, habit of 
growth, propagation, uses and cul- 
tural requirements. Following is a 
list of the recommended plants so 
discussed: Ajuga genevensis, Aspar- 
agus sprengeri, Asystasia coroman- 
deliana, Cuphea hyssopifolia, Di- 
chondra carolinensis, Dolichos hosei, 
Euonymus radicans, ferns, Ficus 
radicans, Gelsemium sempervirens, 
Geobalanus oblongifolius, Glottiphyl- 
lum depressum, Hedera canariensis, 
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WE STILL OFFER— 


A very complete assortment of 


HIGH-QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 for 
latest Grade Counts. 


LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


‘‘We are prepared to fill and ship 
your orders promptly.’’ 
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CALIFORNIA-GROWN 
ROSES !!!! 


HYBRID TEAS, CLIMBERS, 
RUGOSAS, POLYANTHAS 


Our roses have been kept in excellent 
condition by our electrically AIR- 
CONDITIONED ROSE storage. 


We have a good assortment of most 
grades. Mail or WIRE your orders 
for immediate shipment. 


FRUIT TREES SHRUBS 
SMALL FRUITS 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH. IOWA 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
OUR SPECIALTIES .... 
Norway and Schwedler Maple Whips, 
5 to 6 ft., and 6 to 7 ft. 
HYDRANGEA—P. G., 1-yr. Layers 


A very complete line of 


including many scarce items. 
for first 1942 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








SHRUBS 


A Complete Assortment 
Of Clean Well Grown Plants 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 


Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


jalizing in 
EVERG EEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 
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Juniperus conferta, Lantana sellowi- 
ana, Liriope spicata, Lonicera ja- 
ponica, Meibomia cana, Mitchella 
repens, Ophiopogon japonicus, Pep- 
eromia crassifolia, Phyla nodiflora, 
Pilea nummulariaefolia, Pilea micro- 
phylla, Pyrostegia ignea, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa, selaginellas, Spilanthes 
americana, Spironema fragrans, Tra- 
chelosperum jasminoides, Tribulus 
cistoides, Vinca minor, Wedelia trilo- 
bata, zamias, Zebrina pendula. 





PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS. 


Pachysandra terminalis, the Japa- 
nese spurge, is one of the most com- 
mon of a group of plants which finds 
extensive use in landscape plantings, 
the broad-leaved evergreen ground 
covers. For planting terraces, rocky 
knolls and steep banks in the shade, 
or as a substitute for grass in heavily 
shaded areas beneath trees, the Japa- 
nese spurge is a desirable plant. 

Pachysandra terminalis, a native of 
Japan, is stoloniferous in its habit of 
growth, reaching a height of not over 
ten inches. The leaves are relatively 
large, wedged-shaped and usually rel- 
atively light green. The flowers and 
fruits are whitish, but are, at their 
best, only slightly effective in the 
landscape planting. 

The Japanese spurge is best in full 
shade, but does quite well in partial 
shade in the cooler, more humid re- 
gions. A moist but well drained soil 
is to its liking. Plants are likely to 
show some foliage burn in dry soils, 
especially if they are exposed to the 
sun during the warmer parts of the 
day. 

The only serious pest of Pachysan- 
dra is scale attacking the foliage and 
the upper portion of the stoloniferous 
stems. The usual dormant oil spray 
or the summer nicotine sulphate and 
soap spray for scale insects is only 
partially effective. Removal of the 
heavily infested tips is an aid to scale 
control, as well as an aid to the de- 
velopment of better plants and a more 
compact cover. 

Besides its regular ground cover use, 
it makes a fine background for spring 
bulbs, which can be planted to grow 
up through the cover. L.C.C. 





THE Rowland & Newhouse Tree 
Service, Los Angeles, Cal., has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Smitter 
Tree Co., the firm's location to con- 
tinue at 8909 Beverly boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
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DORMANT SHRUBS 


In storage. Special 
reduced wii 


r er 100 
Cuma, » 94 to 30 ins. 00 
ft 


3 to 4 ft.. 
These shrubs are strictly first-class. Or- 


ders filled promptly. Write us about 
Evergreen Liners and Baby Phlox. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 














EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Heavy 


Pfitzer Juniper Liners 


4 to 6 ins., 2%-in. pots 
6 to 8 ins., 2%-in. pots 


Select 


Chinese Elm Trees 


8-inch to 6-inch caliper 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of 


Quality 
Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 

















HILL’S EVERGREENS 
Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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Pacific Coast News 


CALIFORNIA MIDSEASON 
MEETING AT OAKLAND. 


An enthusiastic group of about 
fifty nurserymen met at the Leaming- 
ton hotel, Oakland, Cal., April 30, 
for the midseason meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Nurserymen. 
On account of the size of the state 
and the distances to be traveled to at- 
tend meetings, the association is di- 
vided into chapters, each of which 
represents a given area in the state. 
The chapters hold monthly meetings. 
Once a year the entire membership 
meets for the annual convention, and 
once between the annual meetings 
there is the midseason meeting. This 
meeting directors of the chapters are 
expected to attend, and other mem- 
bers attend if they find it convenient. 
This midseason meeting was held 
primarily for the directors of the Red- 
wood Empire (northern), San 
Joaquin (central interior), Superior 
(central northern) and Central (San 
Francisco) chapters of the association. 

The meeting was called to order at 
11 a. m. by Louis Lagomarsino, presi- 
dent of the California Association of 
Nurserymen. He immediately intro- 
duced W. J. Cecil, director of agri- 
culture, California state department 
of agriculture. His topic was “The 
Effect of the War on the Nursery 
Industry.” 

Mr. Cecil is a marketing specialist 
and is not able to devote much of his 
time to the nursery industry, but he 
has a good general idea of its opera- 
tions. Though he devoted most of 
his time to talking about the effect of 
the war on agriculture in general, he 
by inference and example showed 
how the war would directly affect the 
nursery business, particularly as re- 
gards labor. He ended with the 
warning that winning the war was 
the sole purpose of the entire country 
and that all nonessential industries 
would be ignored as to priorities either 
in supplies of labor or materials until 
the war was ended and that we as a 
people still did not know what sac- 
rifices were ahead of us in this regard. 
He pointed out clearly that the nurs- 
ery industry was definitely nonessen- 
tial in his mind and in the minds of 
many with whom he came in contact, 
and he did not mince any words at 
the end of his talk in saying that by 


1943 there would be no labor of any 
kind for the nursery industry. 

Frank L. Buchner, farm represent- 
ative of the United States employ- 
ment service, told what federal and 
state government agencies were doing 
to provide agricultural labor in the 
state. In general, he said, at the 
present, even with the evacuation of 
the Japanese, there was enough farm 
labor, but he did not see how nursery 
labor could be provided even for the 
balance of 1942. He said there was 
still 2 great influx of labor from other 
states into California, but this was 
slowing down and would slow down 
faster as transportation became more 
of a problem. Many of the migrant 
workers were coming to California 
for war work, he said, but as they 
came mainly from the midwestern 
states and most were agricultural 
workers, they drifted to the farms 
either before getting to the war in- 
dustries centers or after giving that 
type of work a trial. 

After these two talks there was a 
general question period, in which 
members brought up such matters as 
W. P. A. rolls, relief rolls and other 
semicharity agencies. The members 
were assured by both speakers that 
such rolls were the lowest in the his- 
tory of the state and that nearly all 
persons now receiving assistance were 
unemployable. 

Harry Marks gave a report on the 
pink slip nursery inspection. In Cal- 
ifornia, nursery stock may not cross 
county lines without an inspection 
by the agricultural commissioner of 
the county into which the stock 
comes. Since inspectors cannot be 
at all places at all times, large plant- 
ings are delayed hours or days until 
an inspection can be had. To over- 
come this problem, groups of nurs- 


eries in adjoining counties are at- 
tempting a reciprocity plan whereby 
they accept the inspection (“pink”) 
certificate of the commissioner of the 
county in which the plants are grown 
without further inspection. In some 
of the counties this plan is working 
well, and an extension is urged by 
the association. 

The group had luncheon and 
stayed at the tables for what was 
scheduled as a directors’ meeting, 
but which was open to all. Ray 
Hartman, San Jose, read a report 
from R. P. White, A. A. N. execu- 
tive secretary, on the Stark labor 
case and told of other matters of 
interest. The subject of the speak- 
ers at the morning session was dis- 
cussed, and the general consensus 
was that the labor situation was not 
quite so bad as pictured by the 
speakers. The members agreed that 
it might be to their advantage to 
give more stress to the victory gar- 
dens as a means of interesting the 
public in the nursery. 

Reports of the directors of the 
various chapters showed a generally 
healthy condition in the trade and 
an optimistic feeling in all parts of 
the state. 

Plans for the annual meeting of 
the association, at Sacramento Sep- 
tember 24 to 26, were outlined. Ad- 
journment was taken in time to at- 
tend the cocktail party which pre- 
ceded the banquet and at which the 
members of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association were the 
generous hosts. 

The banquet was strictly social. 
Clarence Perkins was toastmaster and 
introduced a few of the more prom- 
inent guests of the association. Ad- 
journment was at 8 o'clock so that 
all might attend the California spring 
garden show. 

Arrangements for the session were 
made by Jack McDonnell, chairman; 
Frank James, Gordon Wallace, J. A. 





You can buy the 
right size KEMP 
machine for 
your needs — 
from 2 to 20 cu. 
yds. per hour 
capacity. Prices 
from $75 up. 





Ne. 6 Model Priced from $75 


KEMP Power SOIL SHREDDERS ! o.oo. 


STOP LOSSE 


Hand sifting screens out lumps of sod and manure that are 
worth money to you. But when you prepare compost with 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder you not only save up to 75% 
of the labor time but you shred all sod and manure and use 
it without waste. It’s all done in one quick operation and 
is set for any texture you desire. 


Save valuable 
Sod and Manure 


gpesnewane CUT AND SEND7"""— 


| KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AN-522, 1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


Please forward the complete story 
| on the KEMP Power Soll Shredder. 


Name 


Address 
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HOBBS 


PEACH, Leading Varieties. 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
2Yy-in. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Y-in. 

Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 
to 6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer, 1200 3 to 5 fe. 


Shrubs, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 
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WE OFFER 
FOR 1942 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
ns, B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 
ay Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








RIBES ALPINUM, AMUR RIVER 
PRIVET, VIBURNUM, AMERICANUM, 
PRUNIFOLIUM and OPULUS; ROSA 
SETIGERA, PRUNUS TOMENTOSA, 
oe POPLAR, MOUNTAIN ASH, 


See classified ad this issue. 


p-ESCHRICH’S NURSERY 


Sta. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. 8S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point. N. C. 








Hardy Pecan Trees. Grafted 
Black Walnut. Heartaut Nut > 
Trees. Budded varieties of 
native Persimmon. Sweet 
Cherry 

Write for price list. 

44 years growing trees. 
Mab Ee pat pane one NURSERIES 














of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








McDonald, Frank Vacelli, Fred Ham- 
merstrom, James Luff and Carl 
Salbach. W. B. B. 





OAKLAND SHOW. 


The thirteenth annual California 
spring garden show, April 27 to May 
2, at Oakland, was a wartime show. 
Military authorities took over the 
usual auditorium; so large tents were 
substituted. 

The theme of the show, “Pan- 
American Gardens,” gave every op- 
portunity for the use of color. Down 
the long main tent a lagoon, nearly 
200 feet long, was filled with 50,000 
gallons of water and on its surface 
floated gaily decorated boats filled 
with flowers, fruits, vegetables and 
accessories. 

Facilities for exhibits of commer- 
cial firms were set up in a second tent 
directly adjoining the main tent, 
while outdoor showings probably al- 
most equaled the space of those 
under cover. 

A gold medal was awarded to the 
California Nursery Co., Niles, for its 
daffodil display. Carl Salbach, Berke- 
ley, was given the silver medal for 
bearded irises. 

The California Nursery Co. re- 
ceived first prizes for a bed of mis- 
cellaneous spring bulbs, for a garden 
featuring roses and for a garden of 
spring flowers. 

Carl Salbach received first for his 
entry of miscellaneous bulbs, includ- 
ing bearded irises; first, for the best 
collection of bearded irises, over 150 
stalks; first, for the best undissem- 
inated seedling of bearded irises, and 
second, for the best individual stalk 
of bearded irises. 

Merritt & Sorensen, Oakland, won 
second for their exhibit of spring 
bulbs. 

The John F. Nickerson nursery, 
Richmond, won first for a display of 
120 rose plants, assorted varieties. 
Eric James, Oakland, won second for 
a display of evergreen trees and 
shrubs, featuring rhododendrons. 

The Garden Nursery, Oakland, 
won first for a garden plot of annuals 
and perennials and McDonnell Bros., 
Oakland, second. McDonnell Bros., 
with an interesting outdoor garden 
layout, won first for the garden unit 
outdoors, 500 square feet. The Sun- 
set Nursery Co., Oakland, won first 
for its garden, which featured pelar- 
goniums. F. W. Davis, San Fran- 
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RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Taylor 
Latham 
Chief 
Marcy 
Indian Summer 


2 a * * 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Lining-out grade 
Transplants and Seedlings 


* * * * 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


Ash 
American Elm 
Chinese Elm 

Soft Maple 


* * * * 
Send for Trade List. 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minn. 








Thanks 


FOR A BUSY SEASON 


———~Verhalen ——— 
Roses and Evergreens 


— VERHALEN — 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 











WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


Ottawa, Kansas 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











Wholesale Growers of 
OrZinckbervics and Racpbercies 


Let us quote on your requirements 
FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
N. ¥ 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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cisco, showed his violas and received 
a first for his display of growing 
plants. McDonnell Bros. . received 
second in this class and first for dis- 
plays of pansies and bedding plants. 

Martin & Overlach, San Francisco, 
entered their usual artistic display, 
with three separate features—ivy, a 
garden niche with hydrangeas and 
ivy, and azaleas. The firm received 
a first prize for 250 square feet of 
ivies, trained and untrained speci- 
mens. 

Sunset Nursery Co. won first for 
an exhibit of ornamental nursery 
stock. 

George B. Furniss received first for 
his collection of dwarf-trained trees. 

The U. S. Espalier Nursery Co., 
Portland, Ore., received first for its 
display of espalier trees. 





JAP NURSERIES SOLD. 


The removal of Japanese to the re- 
settlement colony in the Owens val- 
ley has caused the sale of stock and 
equipment of many nurseries oper- 
ated by them. Among those not pre- 
viously reported in these columns are 
the following transactions: 

Roland J. Gaupel, owner of the 
Bay Cities Nursery, Santa Monica, 
Cal., has purchased the Wilshire 
Nursery, 2808 Wilshire boulevard, 
Santa Monica, formerly operated by 
Joe Kishi. Wilbur McIntyre is man- 
ager. 

The J. G. Nursery, 1703 Wilshire 
boulevard, Santa Monica, Cal., for- 
merly operated by K. Inagaki, has 
been taken over by F. Sauer. 

Dave Mangold, formerly salesman 
with the Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., 
has purchased the stock and equip- 
ment of the Los Feliz Nursery, 4400 
Los Feliz boulevard, Los Angeles. 

L. B. Merrick, owner of Merrick’s 
Nursery, Whittier, has purchased the 
A.B.C. Nursery, Hawthorne, which 
will operate under the name of Mer- 
rick’s A.B.C. Nursery. 

D. H. Mauerhan, Culver City, has 
purchased the Las Palmas Nursery, 
Los Angeles, 7935 West Third street, 
which will be managed by Lloyd 
Hoover. D. E. Mauerhan and W. T. 
Andrews are associated with Mr. 
Mauerhan. 

The Iba Nursery, operated by 
Henry Iba at 4674 San Fernando 
road, Glendale, has been sold to P. G. 
Steves. 

Ace Nursery, 1920 Sepulveda bou- 


levard, West Los Angeles, has been 
purchased by C. H. Hazlett. W. H. 
Malcolm, formerly with the Mal- 
colm & Callahan Nursery, Sherman 
Oaks, is manager. 

The nursery at 2300 Hyperion ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, has been sold by 
Yukiye Morita to Verne A. McIntyre. 

Stock and equipment of the Trop- 
ico Nursery, 4551 San Fernando 
road, Glendale, have been purchased 
by Harry A. ‘Wilson, proprietor of 
the Fair Oaks Unique Nursery, La 
Crescenta. 

The Golden Nursery, 3754 Ca- 
huenga boulevard, North Hollywood, 
is now owned by Edward Arnesen, 
Valley Garden Supply Co., Ventura 
boulevard, North Hollywood. 

The entire acreage of the Pacific 
Rose Co., Sepulveda and Wilshire 
boulevards, Los Angeles, Cal., was 
made a gift to the United States gov- 
ernment recently by Kuichiro Nishi 
and his family, who leased the prop- 
erty from the veterans’ administra- 
tion in Washington sixteen years 
ago and built up a profitable business. 





OREGON PLANTINGS. 


Reporting a few warm days this 
spring, but cool weather in April and 
early May with plenty of moisture, 
Avery H. Steinmetz, of the Portland 
Wholesale Nursery Co., Portland, 
Ore., states that growers all report 
good stands of buds in fruit trees and 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Ready for 5 or 6-inch pots 


Double Camellia Type 
Carnation Type 
Picotee Type 

Double Rosebud Type 
Hanging Basket Type 


All Colors 
$9.00 per 100 :: $37.50 per 500 


— FREIGHT PREPAID — 


NURSERYMEN'S EXCHANGE 
4950 Fulton St, San Francisco, Calif. 











California Field-grown 


ROSEBUSHES ( 


Dependable 
Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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roses, and in spite of the labor short- 
age they are determined to take good 
care of their stock through the sum- 
mer. Spring plantings in general have 
been reduced somewhat with the idea 
of avoiding overproduction during 
wartime. 

Both wholesalers and retailers are 
feeling quite pleased with business 
during the past season and are plan- 
ning to proceed on as nearly a normal 
basis as possible. 





BANK HOLDS ROSE SHOW. 


The First National Bank of Pleas- 
anton, Cal., held its fourth annual 
rose show, May 2 to 4, “emphasiz- 
ing that Pleasanton grows more roses 
than any other spot on earth,” ac- 
cording to the Pleasanton Times. 
Prizes were awarded for the four 
best displays in sixteen classes, open 
to Pleasanton citizens who grew the 
blooms on their own property. 
Awards were rosebushes, presented 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 


Leading 
Evergreen Propagators 


of the 
Pacific Coast. 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums—Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 
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by Clarence G. Perkins, of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., who also made 
arrangements for visitors at the show 
to tour the company’s fields of more 
than 400 acres. 





PLANTS PATENTED. 


The following new plant patents 
were issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago 
patent lawyers: 


No. 510. Pecan tree. R. A. Harris, Riv- 
erside, Cal., assignor to Lawrence Sher- 
wood, Fullerton, Cal. A new and distinct 
variety of pecan tree, characterized par- 
ticularly by its vigorous and pendulous 
growth, its unusual hardiness, its wide 
adaptability to varying conditions of soil 
and moisture, its consistent production of 
large crops even under adverse circum: 
stances in which other varieties fail to 
produce, its early maturing season and its 
nuts that cling with a high degree of 
tenacity, ripen evenly, crack and release 
well and have plump kernels of fine texture 
and excellent flavor. 


No. 511. Rose. H. L. McClung, Tyler, 
Tex. A rose plant characterized by the 
fact that it is profusely everblooming and 
occurs both as a bush and as a semiclimber, 
having a medium quantity of dark green 
foliage and an unusually large number of 
small thorns; whose blooms are borne singly 
and in clusters on long, straight stems and 
are of a large double-petal variety of a 
bright red color, each tisen having a full 
open center and about twenty-six shiny 
petals, which curl back, the inner petals 
being relatively small and curling inwardly 
and the larger outer petals curling out- 
wardly. 


No. 512. Red raspberry. Brooks D. 
Drain, Knoxville, Tenn., assignor to the 
University of Tennessee Research Corp., 
Knoxville, Tenn. A red raspberry, char- 
acterized by its everbearing habit, adapta- 
tion to a soil and climate similar to that 
of Tennessee and prolific fruiting. 


No. 513. Rose plant. Roy L. Byrum, 
Richmond, Ind., assignor to the Joseph 
H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by its form and 
long canes, by the stiffly erect peduncle, 
great productivity, long bud and vivid 
coloring of its flowers. 


No. 514. Saintpaulia plant. Frank 
Brockner, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
the Holton & Hunkel Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis. A new and ornamental variety of 
saintpaulia plant, with features in com- 
ination, characterized particularly by the 
usual warm pink color of its blooms, bril- 
liant yellow color of its stamens, fullness 
of bloom, symmetrical proportions of the 
plant as a whole and sturdy stems. 





PETER SCHULTZ has taken over 
the Gandil Nursery, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mr. Gandil is retiring from active 
business. 


J. REES DEWS, chief nursery and 
orchard inspector for the state of 
Oklahoma, has enlisted in the United 
States Naval Reserve and expects to 
be called into service soon. 


Avery H 


| 





Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








Thanks to our many friends and 
customers we are now completely 
sold out of Roses for this season. 


Our list of Roses for the 1942-43 
season will be ready about June 15. 


é 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 








LINING-OUT STOCK AND 
PLANTING SIZES 


Conifer and Broad-leaf Evergreens. 
Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. 
Please write for trade list. 
RICHMOND NURSERIES 
RICHMOND BEACH, WASH. 


A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Roses 
Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 














AT THE dinner meeting of the 
Superior California Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation May 6 at the Alhambra 
restaurant, Sacramento, a report of 
the midseason meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Nurserymen at 
Oakland April 30 was given by Louis 
Vistica and Ray Stuart. 


R. H. ROSENHEIM, southern Cal- 
ifornia nurseryman, recently appointed 
to the position of assistant agricultural 
coordinator, was seriously injured last 
week when struck by an automobile 
at Hawthorne, near Los Angeles. He 
was taken to the Hawthorne hospital, 
where he is in a critical condition. 


THE Central California Nursery- 
men's Association cooperated with 
the Oakland chamber of commerce 
for the annual celebration of Rose 
Sunday, May 10. Members adver- 
tised the celebration, held open house 
at their places of business and urged 
visitors to visit the Berkeley and Oak- 
land municipal rose gardens. 





A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











LEADING GROWERS of 
CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
Sehwedier! and Norway Maple, 
Fine 2 and 3-year stock. 
Alse Hawthorn, Crab, Flowering Cherry and Pink - 
List ready in September. 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. 0. BOX 42, Orence, Ore. 
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NEW MINNESOTA FRUITS. 


Four new varieties of fruits from 
the Minnesota fruit-breeding farm 
considered worthy of introduction are 
described, according to custom, in the 
columns of the Minnesota Horticul- 
turist. 

Redcoat plum (Minnesota No. 17) 
is being introduced to replace Red 
Wing, which has proved to be diffi- 
cult to grow because of susceptibil- 
ity to brown rot and leaf spot. It 
came from the same cross, Burbank x 
Wolf. The tree is hardy, vigorous, 
medium in size, medium spreading 
in habit, very productive and early- 
bearing. The fruit is medium in size 
and long ovate, or prune-shaped. 
The season is early, closely following 
Underwood. 

Pipestone plum (Minnesota No. 
218) was distributed for trial in 1928 
and 1929. Its parentage is not defi- 
nitely recorded, but probably it is 
a backcross involving P. salicina and 
P. americana. Its large size, reliable 
performance and excellent quality 
attracted widespread attention. The 
tree is vigorous, spreading, large and 
free-growing. The fruit is large, at- 
taining a diameter of nearly two 
inches. 

Minjon apple (Minnesota No. 700) 
is not clear in the records as to ori- 
gin, but a cross between Wealthy 
and Jonathan is suggested because 
the fruit closely resembles the latter 
in size, shape and color and because 
the flesh of fully matured fruits car- 
ries the red staining so characteristic 
of Wealthy. Reports from growers 
have been quite favorable, some sug- 
gesting that it is the best apple thus 
far introduced by the Minnesota sta- 
tion. The tree is very hardy, vigor- 
ous and productive, forming a round 
head of medium size with a slightly 
drooping tendency in the smaller 
branches. It fruits so heavily that 
thinning may be desirable in “on” 
years. The fruit is medium to below 
in size, roundish and slightly flattened 
at the ends. The season is late fall, 
closely following Wealthy. 

Cascade currant (Minnesota No. 
70) came from among 1,000 seedlings 
grown from open pollinated seeds of 
the Diploma currant collected in 
1920. When these seedlings began 
fruiting in 1926, this variety imme- 
diately appeared to be outstanding. 
The name Cascade has been chosen 
because the mass of fruit appears to 
be streaming down in a veritable 
cascade of color. As compared to Red 


Lake, the Cascade has a bush that is 
less erect, fruit that ripens about a 
week earlier, berries that are larger 
and clusters that are not so long. The 
bush is medium in vigor, medium erect 
and very productive. The season is 
early to medium. 





KATHERINE M. HOULIHAN, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 
Houlihan, of the Houlihan Nursery 
Co., Creve Coeur, Mo., was married 
May 6 to James R. Behan. 


JACOB TINGA, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., who 
has been secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Association of Nurserymen for 
the past two years, is joining the 
naval air corps. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS. 
2-yr. cutting-grown plants, $50.00 per 1000, 
$6.00 per 100, 70c per 10. Potted plants, $70.00 


per 1000, $8.00 per 100, 90c¢ per 10. 
THE COTTAGE 6 GARDENS. 1 LANSING, MICH. 


Hardy Ferns, Hemerocallis, Iris and most peren- 
nials, 6c; Peonies, any color, 10c. Complete gen- 
eral stock of Evergreens, Trees and Shrubs; must 
be moved. 

Strand Nursery Co., Taylors Falls, Minn. 
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RHODODENDRONS AND CAMELLIAS. 
Cutting- ia) t tL 2%-in. a for growing on. 


N VEE 
3127 8.B. sara Ave., ‘Portland, Ore, 
UCA. 


MAGNOLIA GLA 
2-year wyreours 12 to A S00.. $30.00 per 1000. 
Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., 25c ea 
DONEWELL. NU RSERIES. ‘PAINESVILLE, 0. 
LINING-OUT STOCK. 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 2-yr., trans., pA to 10 ins. .17¢ 
Picea Excelsa, 4-yr., trans., 10 to 1 DP Mie scce 6c 
Thuja Pyramidalis, 3-yr., trans., ed to 18 ins. .18¢ 
Es, 


RHODE ISLAND NURSERI 
Newport, R. I. 











COLORADO BLUE AND BLACK HILLS SPRUCE. 

6 to 9 ins., transplanted................ 6c each 

9 to 12 ins., transplanted............... 10¢ each 
DOUGLAS FIR 

9 to 12 ins., transplanted............... 8c each 

12 to 15 ins., transplanted.............. 12¢ each 


Write for complete catalogue of Evergreens. 
MILFORD NURSERY, MILFORD, IA. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 

Arborvitae: Baker, Rosedale, Goldspire, Dwarf 
Golden, $7.00 per 100, $65.00 per 1000. 

Arizona Oypress, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 1000. 

Italian Cypress, $8.00 per 100, $75.00 per 1000. 

Junipers: Pfitzer, Andorra, Kiyonoi, Irish, $8.00 
per 100, $75.00 per 1000. 
wa ndina Domestica, $6.00 per 100, $50.00 per 


Abelia and Euonymus Japonica, $5.00 per 109. 

Pyracantha Lalandi and Yunnanensis; Waxleaf 
Ligustrum; Gold Variegated and Silver Varie- 
gated Buonymus, $6.00 per 100, $55.00 per 1000. 
Grown in 2-in. rose pots unless otherwise noted. 

Nandina seedlings, from seed bed, $1.50 per 100, 
$8.00 per 1 

Amur River South Privet, from seed bed, 6 to 
12 ins., $5.00 per 1000; 12 to 18 ins., $7.50 per 1000. 

We ‘also have the above plants fleld-grown at 
reasonable prices. Write for price list. 

WISE ADKISSON. GREENVIL LE. TEX. 








PRIVET. 
California, Amur River, Ibolium, 
Per 100 Per 1000 
18 to 24 ins., 3 and 4 canes... .$2.50 $20.00 
12 to 18 ins., 2 and 3 canes.... 2.00 15.00 
CLIMBING ROSES. 
Popular varieties, extra heavy plants in good 
condition, $17.50 per 100. 


WILSON NURSERIES, 


Manchester, Conn. 





PACHYSANDRA. 

Rooted cuttings 

2%-in, — 1-year..... 
2%-in. pots, 2-year...........-ss6 80.00 

NICK'S Nu RSERY, ANCHORAGE, KY. 


CERTIFIED RASPBERRY me) 








00 1000 
Ghia, TRA: 8. cenescourccancssesesese $1.25 $10.00 
Latham and ee, Re. Bccrece 1.75 13.00 
Waweet, WO. 2. occceccscvccsecescssctse 3 00 15.00 


BAKER'S NURSERIES, HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS, 2-YR. SEEDLINGS. 

Fall shipment. List ready July 1, Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, Norway Pine, 
White Pine, Red Cedar (l-yr.). Prices low. 
Also a big selection of 3-yr. and 4-yr. transplants. 
BRADEN NURSERY, SOUTH WINDHAM, ME. 


Water Lilies, Rose Arey, Marliac Rosea, White 
Marliac and Shaw, 35c each. Hloriosa, Chro- 
matella, Gonnere, Masaniello, Egyptian Lotus 
and Yellow Lotus, 50c each. Double red and 
double white Lotus, $2.00 each. Delivery costs 
paid on $10.00 orders. 

Missouri Water Gardens, Stover, Mo. 


300,000 CHOICE CHINESE ELMS. 
From liners to large sizes! Send us your re- 
quirements, or your order and what you are will- 


















ing to pay. If we cannot accept your offer, we 
will return order at once. These are for sale 
Now! 
TEXAS FLORAL CO., 
2107 2ist 8t., Lubbock, Tex, 
PLANTING STOCK. 

Per 100 

= Alpinum (alpine currant) 
to 24 ins np MERUT ccccccvcccescccceces $25.00 
by te 80 = MO... BORWF.cccccoccoccsccccccs 30.00 
Viburnum Prunifolium, B dB B.. cocccccee .00 
Viburnum Americanum, 8 to 4 ft. ......... 35.00 
Viburnum Opulus (snowbail), 8 to 4 ft. .... 30.00 
MB toe te ennss: (Nanking cherry), nee 

to Sevecccecs eee 

4 to 5 ft. - 30.00 
aaa River Privet (w li br. ), 18 to 24 ins.. 6.00 
94 to BE ims. 2... cccccccscccccces ccoccee BOO 
Rosa Set! -, 2-yr.. '24 to 80 ins. ::.-....: 12.00 


2-yr., ins. 18.00 
Simon Poplars (well branched). 6 to & ‘to 8 ft. >: 35.00 


ESCHRICH’S NU 
Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis, 


HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED. 
Nursery superintendent. State experience, age 
and salary expected. Address No. 238, 
c/o AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT 


mailing a circular or special list 
to move surplus stock in time, 
an advertisement in the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


would carry your offer to trade 
buyers quickly and at less cost— 
and you may be sure it will be 
seen and read. 


One-cent postage would cost 
$45 to reach our 4,500 readers. 


But a full-page ad costs but 
$60; one-half page, $30; other 
spaces in proportion. 


Note how others use this means 
to turn their stock into cash. 
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FAMOUS 
PRODUCTS 


Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 

CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





6300 State Road, 











GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 612 








MAKE MORE PROFIT 


Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and 
Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. 

Carton of samples by mail 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 











R tend Garden This 
QUICK. EASY WAY / 


BARKER Weeder-Mulcher- — 
vator—3 a ae ~ in _1i—destro; 
est Weed Killer 


weed growth—“B 
Ever Used.” At a time, works 
surface into soil mulch—intensive 






with cated: Filler "Drum, 
sizes. factory-to-you prices. 
Write for particulars. 


BARKER MFG, CO.,, Box1? David City, Nebr. 





Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 














Kill Most Weed Seeds and Cut Hand Weeding Costs 

» ith L id 
lh wAe@acle rihturss's 
es §8=— Potting and Seed 


Seat ae ane tan be Sine, deny Same ans 
compost piles. Also and 
fangs that couse dewging off Witte 


NNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY New “vou 
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LAWN TREATMENT FOR 
JAP BEETLE GRUBS. 


While no curtailment of arsenate 
of lead has yet been made, the de- 
mand for lead for military use is so 
great that there is a possibility of a 
shortage next year. Arsenate of lead 
is used not only in nurseries in the 
beetle area, but also for lawn treat- 
ment, being either broadcast by hand 
in dry form mixed with sand or soil, 
or suspended in water and applied by 
a power sprayer or watering can, 
depending upon the size of the area 
to be treated. 

Because of the present emergency 
the Connecticut agricultural experi- 
ment station suggests that homeown- 
ers may substitute for arsenate of 
lead a temporary lawn treatment 
made with seventy per cent carbon 
disulphide emulsion, one quart of 
emulsion to fifty gallons of water, 
used at the rate of three pints of the 
diluted emulsion per square foot. The 
emulsion is made by combining one 
pint by volume of rosin fish-oil soap, 
three of water and ten of carbon 
disulphide. The soap is dissolved in 
the water in a closed container and 
agitated until the mixture is uniform. 
Then the carbon disulphide is added 
and the mixture agitated again until 
it becomes creamy. The material is 
applied in the spring, from the end 
of May through June, or, better 
yet, in the fall in late August or 
early September. Fires, lighted cigars, 
cigarettes or pipes should never be 
used in the vicinity of carbon disul- 
phide, as the vapor from it, when 
mixed with air, is highly inflammable. 
A miscible carbon disulphide has 
been put on the market this spring. 
The emulsion is ready for use when 
diluted with water. 





CAMELLIA CANKER. 

Wilting followed by blighting of 
the leaves on individual branches 
or the entire plant is the most strik- 
ing symptom of a canker disease of 
camellia which has been under in- 
vestigaton in New Jersey for the past 
two years. Report is made by B. H. 
Davis and P. P. Pirone in the March 
issue of nursery disease notes from 
the department of plant pathology 
of the New Jersey agricultural ex- 
periment station. Diseased specimens 
were received by the authors also 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Inconspicuous stem or branch can- 
kers are associated with the leaf 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75c¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
— on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order 


Correct 

Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nufserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color, 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 














METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Chicago + St. Louis 











ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
== SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 











KILL WEEDS issicin / 
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COTTONETTE 


Squares for B&B 


New material—saves time labor 
in stock — all sizes. 


also 
PEAT MOSS 


(IMPORTED FROM 
SCOTLAND) 





None Better 
Dark Color 
Soil Building 


Bales about 160 Ibs. 
“Burla-Pot” for growing plants. 


— Write — 


New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., Inc. 
122 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
“We Serve Leading Growers.” 

















GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 

Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 
Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








SUPPLIES 


— TOOLS 


BE ivdiduivienurng 
ome 





For Tree Su 
Land 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a new issue of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


ity Peat for FB iF i Lf 
a PEAT ta today. 


sod ura 
-Ib. lots; $1.25 per 
le ets t. | Excellent in all 
p— are : in a 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.—Capas, Mich. 








SHINGLE TOW 
Northern White Cedar 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND C0. 








LAONA, WIS 





TO FIT 
SMODES even Neen 
ARIENS CO. 
= Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 





blighting. Cankers are most common 
at the base of dead branch stubs. 
Some varieties appear to be much 
more susceptible to the disease than 
others. Alba plena, an important 
commercial variety, is the most sus- 
ceptible of those under observation. 
While no experiments on control 
have been conducted, suggestions are 
made to reduce losses. All plants 
should be watched carefully for 
blighting twigs, and these should be 
removed as soon as detected. Suc- 
cess with sanitary measures depends 
largely on the early detection of the 
cankers. All discolored tissues should 
be removed, but this practice may be 
difficult since discoloration may ex- 
tend almost to the center of the stem. 
All wounds should be treated with a 
good wound dressing. Gathering and 
burning all fallen leaves may help to 
eliminate a part of the inoculum. 





HOLLY LEAF MINER. 


Preliminary experiments on the 
control of the holly leaf miner are 
reported by Albert Hartzell and 
George F. McKenna in the July- 
September issue of Contributions 
from Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Inc. A series of 
sprays and dusts was tested as to 
their efficiency to control the pest. 

A spray consisting of two quarts 
of fish oil and one quart of nicotine 
sulphate made up to 100 gallons with 
water, sprayed on the foliage, gave a 
reduction in mines of ninety-one per 
cent in field plots at Yonkers, N. Y., 
as compared with the unsprayed 
check. 

Spray applications were made the 
second and third weeks in May, fol- 
lowed by an application about the 
middle of June and a final application 
around the middle of July. 

“Felt and Bromley have stressed 
the importance of the proper timing 
of lead arsenate spray for the control 
of the holly leaf miner,” states the 
report. “They state that the spray 
should be applied when the adults 
are found in abundance on the leaves. 
Our results tend to show that foliage 
protected by application of fish oil 
and nicotine sulphate spray during 
the period that the flies are present 
in the field tends to be relatively free 
from mines. The nicotine sulphate 
spray has the advantage of being 
relatively nonpoisonous to higher 
animals and does not leave an un- 
sightly residue.” 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING, GRAFTING 
AND OTHER NURSERY WORK 


TONKIN CANES 


IN 8 SIZES, MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY 


REED MATS 


DOMESTIC MATS IN 3 SIZES 
MADE WITH STRONG LONG- 
LASTING TARRED ROPE 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE— 
WRITE US 


MecHutchison & Co. 


95 Chambers St., New York City 
Established 1902 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


FULLER WHEEL HOE 


More Work with 
Less Help 
MULCHES WEEDS 
CULTIVATES 


Weighs only 10 Ibs. Works 

dl on come, Sanne to 
operator's ° 
pushed’ wheal: 























#622 
Costs less 
Weighs less 
Lasts longer 


Send for Catalogue. 
Best by 40 years’ test 


FULLER 
WHEEL HOE CO. 
So. Hamilton, Mass. 


6-ft. metal han- 
dle ; steel blade; 
10-in. blade 








Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 














Q —- for FREE Catalog! 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT : 
--- Your Business? kk 


Maybe they won't actually come and drop a bomb on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to 
wipe it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms—by buying Defense Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that 
our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush 
the Axis once and for all. 

HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 

Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
: install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
“=>. your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “BOND DAY” 
Save with U. S. Defense BONDS *& STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to Victory by 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Special Price: $13.50 


BAILEY’'S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on horticultural crops, having a total of 3,639 pages, with 4,176 illustrations. It gives botanical 
descriptions of common and uncommon plants in cultivation, with articles on their propagation and 
growing. In addition, there are many practical articles covering different phases of horticulture. Keys 
for identification, a finding list of common names, a glossary of nearly 3,000 botanical words and 
phrases, a synopsis of the plant kingdom, bibliography, biographies and index make this work extraor- 
dinarily practical and useful. As a means of identifying plants, as a reference work in botany, as a help 
in propagation and growing, as a guide to varieties, Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the first and 
last place to go to answer 98 per cent of all your questions. It identifies and describes 27,000 species 
and varieties of plants in the United States and Canada. 

















Regular Price 
$15.00 


Only a few sets at 


| 


Send me one set of BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, 
for which I enclose payment of $13.50. 
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this special price WI sores sdenshigineisieieiaiieitasnitrespeanicianiesiatiialaiiaata ia 
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ORDER AT ONCE Les cupresn cies oun ce-cnmsneysenn-ceenateienssctnesienp-deietendiensaliastanainaisaiaaaaana nanan 













AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


PLANT BANDS 


operations. 


on large quantities. 
















A putty knife that can 
be found in nearly every 
greenhouse is the han- 
’ diest way to open these 
bands. Give the bands a 
light spray with water 
before opening. The long 
spruce fibers of this 
Ball product prevent 
breaking at the folds. 
Every band can be used. 








OPENING AND FILLING BANDS 


The ease with which 
these bands are filled is 
pictured above. If your 
job requires the larger 
sizes and you must 
move your stock, the 
bands are available with 
bottoms to eliminate the 
loss of soil. In one piece, 
they are readily assem- 
bled to receive soil. 


Easy to Use! 


Today, “easy to use” means more to the nurseryman than ever 
before. In the seed bed, in the field, in the sales room . 
a Ball Better Plant Band to speed up your growing and selling 


Write for samples or send in your trial order. Glad to quote you 


Sizes, Prices and Shipping 1300----8 







. . there’s 


Quantity discount 


With Bottoms of 
pt is allowed on or- 


4x4x4 
.$3.75 
00.... 7.30 72 Ibs be 





° nterested in larg- 
Wei hts 4x4x6 antiti it 
& 500... .$5.40 vali —e 
Prices given are F.O.B. our Warehouse 1060... . 10.65 112 Ibs We are exclusive 
West Chicago 6x6x4 selling agents for 
500... .$7.70 t Bands east 
we ’ 1000....15.25 160 Ibs. of Recky Moun- 
Der 1000 per 1000 6x6x6 tains, and stock 
1%x1%x2% 4x4x4 500... .$9.75 them at West 
500....$1.40 500... .$2.65 1000... . 19.30 180 Ibs. Chicago from 
1000.... 2.60 19 Ibs. 1000.... 5.10 63 Ibs 6x6x9 where shipments 
500.. $13.20 are made. Please 
500... ws 3x3x6 1000... 26.15 3501bs. specify method of 
1000.... 2.90 24 Ibs. 500... .$3.15 6x7x2% shipment — Ex- 
214 x2%x3 1000.... 6.15 66 Ibs. 500... .$6.60 press, Freight or 
4x24x 1000... :12.90 155 Ibs. Motor Freight. 
500. “* .$1.60 4x4x6 
1000.... 3.10 33 Ibs. 
Sx8x3 500... .$3.65 
x. wa 
500....81.95 1000.... 7.20 82 Ibs. 
1000.... 3.70 38 Ibs. 6x6x6 
= oxtee 500. ...$6.05 
oo BZ. 000....01. 98 f ° 
1000... 4.30 44 1b. * po ome Aol 
4x4x3 6x6x9 WEST CHICAGO 
500....$2.10 ILLINOIS 


. 500... .$9.60 
1000.... 3.95 45 Ibs. 1000... . 18.95 250 Ibs 





























Rhododendrons, azaleas, laurel, 
heath, etc. cost money. . . feedthem 
; properly. Don’t use ordinary, all- 
purpose fertilizer ...use Agrico 
specially made for Broadleaf Ever- 
greens and see the 
difference it makes 
in growth and 
beauty. Agrico pro- 
vides ALL needed 
lant foods, also 
builds up soil acid- 
ity, essential for 
best growth. Eco- 
nomical, only ¥% Ib. 
per 20 sq. ft. 















THE NATION'S LEADING 
FERTILIZER 
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Experienced Growers 
Know Why There Are 


HORMODIN 
POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature. 


THE COST 


The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 
general-purpose powder) costs only $3.00. 
It is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


Best suited for your purpose 
MERCK & CO. Inc. 











Ma nufacts reng Chemis 
New York « Philadelphia « St. Louis « In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder—designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many other 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


For propagating many woody and semi- 
woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 


THE TREATMENT 
The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 


Left: Untreated Chrysanthemum cuttings. 


Right: Chrysanthemum cuttings treated with 
Hormodin Powder. 


Booklet on request 
RAHWAY, N. J. 

























